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Another Big List of Wins 


for US Ammunition 


Shooters using US .22 N.R.A. long rifle cartridges not only won a large share 
of the prizes in the small bore rifle matches at Camp Perry, but in the pistol and 
revolver competitions US ammunition practically swept the boards. In nearly every 
pistol and revolver match where other than Government ammunition was used, first 
place as well as a majority of the other prize positions, as shown below, went to 


marksmen who shot either US .22 N. R. A.’s or US cartridges of larger caliber. 


.22 Caliber Slow Fire Re-entry Match .22 Caliber Slow Fire Match 
SIX OF FIRST SEVEN PLACES Dr. J. L. Basty, Boston 


ist Lieut. W. J. Whaling, U. S. M. 472 Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 
2nd Gy. Sgt. J. M. Thomas, U. S. M. 470 Lieut. W. J. Whaling, 
4th Gy. Sgt. H. M. Bailey, U.S. M. 464 

Sth Sgt. E. J. Neitke, U. S. M. 463 .38 or Larger Caliber Slow Fire 
6th Corp. Warner Brown, U.S. T. 457 Re-entry Match 

7th M. A. Zovadsky 445 FIRST THREE PLACES 


Free Pistol Match Gy. Sgt. J. M. Thomas, U. 


S. M. C. 
(Any Ammunition) 
} ‘ Capt. Herman Thomas, U.S. R. C. 
1st Lieut. S. R. Hinds, U. S. Inf. 98 Sgt. Bernard Betke, U.S.M.C 


2nd_ Lieut. W. J. Whaling, U.S. M. C. 95 
3rd Sgt. Nolan Tillman, U. S. M. C. 94 22 Caliber Team Match 


U. S. Inf. 
U. S. M. C. 


.38 or Larger Caliber Slow Fire Match Won by U. S. Marine Corp. 881 
FIRST PLACE The U. S. Infantry Team, which won third place in 
Won by Lieut. S. R. Hinds, U. S. Inf. 176 this match, also used US .22 N. R. A.’s. 


The national matches at Camp Perry formed one of the two major shooting 
events of the year. The other big event was the international and Olympic matches 
in France. In both cases, shooters using US ammunition won many of the honors. 
Could anyone ask for a more convincing demonstration of the accuracy and 
uniformity of cartridges bearing the US trademark? 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Pacifists 


By Capt. Charles AsKins 


in the dictionary. I found pacifier. It is sometimes called 

a hoodo, according to the dictionary, a contraption some- 
thing like the nipple off a nursing bottle. They give the 
pacifier to the babies to keep them quiet when they are not 
hungry, yet want something and do not know what. It fools 
the baby and keeps him quiet unless he really has the colic, and 
then it puts more wind into his stomach and he has a devil of a 
time. 

The modern pacifist is using his hoodo on grown people, 
mostly women,—imostly old women (masculine and feminine). 
They, too, want something and they do not know what, I sup- 
pose. It doesn’t have the same effect on the women that it does 
on the babies, for they immediately begin to yell all the louder. 
A man with a pacifier makes a deuce of a noise. A certain class 
of pacifists known better as communists attach the pacifier to 
a bottle of whiskey, and the whole thing is much to their liking. 
The difference between the pacifier with nothing back of it and 
the one with a bottle of whiskey under it, marks the two classes 
that are both posing as pacifiers. 

A pacifist remembers one Bibilical commandment, even if he 
forgets the Primal Ten. The commandment he remembers reads, 
“If he smites thee on one cheek turn the other.” This command- 
ment would be all right if the smiter in every case were a paci- 
fist, prone to administer a nice gentle womanly slap. But the 
“smitee” frequently gets an up-to-date smash on the first cheek, 
after which he wakes up firmly convinced that another Sampson 
has pulled down the roof of the house. That is the whole trouble 
with the turn the other cheek business. The man who submits 
to the first blow can’t turn the other cheek, and all that can be 
done with him is to kick him a time or two and take the next in 
line. It is a great waste of time to smite a pacifist anyhow—just 
give him a hoodoo and put him in the nursery. 

The ideals of the pacifists are admirable doubtless. There is 
something enticing in the theory of the universal brotherhood of 
man, of a world in which there should be no more nations, no 
more wars, no more racial hatreds, no more rivalries, no more 
jealousies—the whole world composed of one great brotherhood, 
maybe all blood brothers. But if there is to be but one race, it 
won’t be a white race, remember that. Any jackleg painter knows 
that you cannot put white and black and yellow and brown and 
red and all the colors between into a melting pot or any other 
kind of a pot and have the mixture come out white. That was 


I DON’T know just what a pacifist is; couldn’t find the word 
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tried on the shores of the Mediterranean and the mixture is not 
white to this day even though but a moderate amount of coloring 
matter was used. 

As to wars—Lord fellows, great wars are only just beginning. 
The great war lord of Germany never told a more pointed truth 
than when he said, “Germany had fo fight for room under the 
sun.” Germany had to fight and Germany will have to fight 
again. Eventually every nation, every race that has virility 
enough to maintain its existence will have to fight for room under 
the sun. The law of nature that only the fittest shall survive is 
unalterable. 

Somebody has predicted—and I do not know whether he is 
right or not—that in a hundred years the United States will 
have the population that China has now. Remember that the 
earth is but a small place. The birds it can support, the animals 
it can support, or the human beings it can support are strictly 
limited. We are killing off the birds and the animals now to 
make room for people. In a thousand years, which is but a day 
in the life of the world, the present inhabitants of the United 
States could spread all over the world and populate it as densely 
as it is today—granted they had no interference. 

My own theory—which is, I suppose, the theory of every man 
who happens to think about it—is that in time people will have 
to exterminate one another in order to make room. Such a thing 
is the law; it is inevitable. We can have wars to do away with 
all war; we can have peace congresses to do away with all arm- 
aments; we can have melting pots for the amalgamation of 
races; yet in the end, for the world can sustain only so many 
people, the strong will have to exterminate the weak—such is 
the unchanging law of nature. 

Who will survive? I do not know. Not any race that has 
come through the melting pot, I fear. I have seen fine dogs 
that came from crossing breeds, but I never saw a mongrel that 
perpetuated race or type, because the has neither race nor type. 

In a thousand years from now no American will be able to say 
with truth, “I have no negro blood in me.” When that time 
comes, and remember that a thousand years is but a day in the 
life of the world, we will have no negroes in America and no 
white men. When the negroes were freed and given equal rights 
and left among the white people in this country, nature took 
over the task of deciding the fate of both the white man and the 
black. So much we owe to a lot of dreamers who are still work- 
ing today as pacifists. (Continued on Page 13) 
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With a Bit of Ancient History 
By Capt. E. C. Crossman 


OR the third time within a year, an 

American rifle team has sailed for for- 

eign shores to uphold the reputation of 
the United States as a nation of marksmen. 
On the steamer Santa Luisa, which cleared 
from New York on October 30th, were eleven 
trained riflemen who will compete in the Pe- 
ruvian and Pan-American Matches at Lima 
from November 11th to November 26th. 


The acceptance by the National Rifle As- 
sociation of an invitation from Peru to par- 
ticipate in these events will result in the 
resumption of a competitive relationship which 
existed years ago between our riflemen and 
those of Central and South America but which, 
interrupted like most of the other international 
shooting programs by the World War, was 
temporarily discontinued afterethe meetings of 
1912 in Argentina and 1913 at Camp Perry, 
at which time the honors between the North- 
ern and Southern continents were about 
evenly divided, the United States team having 
been victorious at Buenos Aires and the Ar- 
gentinos the winners at Camp Perry. This 
circumstance in itself lends more than a pass- 
ing interest to the sailing of the 1924 U. S. 
Pan-American Team and renders timely a 
casting-back into the archives to see just what 
manner of game the South Americans play. 
But before that is in order, the 1924 team 
must be gotten away, with the Santa Luisa’s 
bows pointed toward the Seas of the Southern 
Cross. 

The organization of a 1924 Pan-American 
Team was perfected under the direction of 
the National Rifle Association by the team 
captain, Capt. John H. Kneubel, U. S. A., and 
the team coach, Capt. Joe Jackson of the 
Marines. Neither of these men need any in- 
troduction to shooters, Captain Kneubel hav- 
ing been identified with the Palma Matches 
and having been, on many occasions, coach of 
the Infantry National Match Teams, while 
Captain Jackson has for the past ten years 
been one of the brilliant stars of the Leather- 
neck National Match Squad. From available 
material a tryout was held at Quantico based 
upon a three-day’s competition with the result 
that an eight-man squad was selected, consist- 
ing of: 

Sgt. R. O. Coulter, star of several Marine 
Teams and member of the 1924 International 
Olympic Team; Lt. S. R. Hinds, U. S. A, 
member of the International Olympic Team 
and Dewar teams 1924 and member of several 
Infantry teams; Ensign A. M. Morgan, 
U. S. A., member of several Navy teams; 
Sgt. Morris Fisher, World’s Free Rifle Cham- 
pion, ’23 and ’24, and Individual Olympic 
Champion ’20 and ’24; Mar. Gun. C. A. Lloyd, 
member of the 1922 International Team and 
member of several Marine teams; Lt. R. E. 
Vermette, Infantry, member Infantry rifle and 


pistol teams, winner of National Individual 
Pistol Match, ’24; Lt. G. A. Rehm, Cavalry, 
member Cavalry team both rifle and pistol; 
Monahan, Civilian, Chicago, member of ’24 
Dewar Team. Capt. E. C. Crossman, of Los 
Angeles was named team coach. 

Upon these men will rest the responsibility 
of upholding the straight shooting standards 
established through our participation in the 
International Matches of the past four years. 
Aside from the numerous re-entry events 
which are provided, there will be two major 
team competitions, the first known as the 
Peruvian Match in celebration of the cente- 
nary of the Battle of Ayacucho on November 
27th and the Pan-American on the 29th of 
November. The Peruvian Match calls for 
teams of six men, 15 shots each on the Pe- 
ruvian military target at 400, 500, and 600 
meters. The Pan-American Match calls for a 
five-man team, International target, 300 
meters, 40 shots standing, 40 shots kneeling, 
and 40 shots prone. The arms specified are 
the military rifles of the nations participating, 
aperture rear sight permitted and 5'4-pound 
trigger pull required. 

Under the match conditions, it was, of 
course, impossible for the team to use the 
heavy type of set trigger match rifle that 
figured in our recent victories in Europe, but 
the best of Springfield military rifles have been 
provided, fitted with Lyman receiver sights 
and tuned up for a 5!4-pound pull, while the 
Marines in the true Marine spirit equipped 
the team squad with shooting bags, telescopes, 
and other accessories. The team will use last 
year’s winning ammunition, the 180-grain 
Palma Olympic. And now to shake the dust 
from a bit of ancient history. 


To N. R. A. MEMBERS 


Lo Secretary of State has accepted on 
behalf of the United States an inviita- 
tion for this country to be represented 
at the revival of the Pan-American Rifle 
Matches. The competitions will be held 
at Lima, Peru, November 14th to 29th. 


The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and the National Rifle 
Association of America have been assigned 
the task of organizing, equipping, and 
providing for the expenses of the United 
States Team. All details have been com- 
pleted and the team is now en route. 


The incidental expenses of the team 
other than transportation must be met 
through the same whole-hearted support 
of the nation’s riflemen as that which 
carried the Olympic and International 
Teams to victory. 


One dollar or more from you for this 
purpose will help make it possible to close 
this year as the most successful in the 
history of rifle shooting in America. 


WELVE years ago—provided the edi- 

tor of this glad tidings publication 
doesn’t hold this yarn more than one year 
-—a team of seven good men and true, set 
forth on the briny for the shores of the Ar- 
gentine. For the first time in history, South 
America was to be invaded by an American 
rifle team, having been invaded by about every 
other persuasion of American from mining 
engineers downward. 

Arms and the Man of that year of the 
August 22nd edition carried on its front page 
a photograph of the most amusing gang of 
wooden-faced he-angels a picture ever libel- 
lously alleged was a rifle team. The superla- 
tive virtue of the expression of the roung-neck 
parties in this picture and the smooth youth- 
fulness of their expressions indicated being 
entirely too good for rifle shooting purposes 
and the rough language which comes bubbling 
up now and then in the pursuit of this sport. 

It was an excellent example, this picture, 
of the classic style of portraiture which used 
to make copious use of the iron head-rest and 
the artistic pose in which Father with a super- 
natural expression, stands graceful besides 
Mother with one hand resting on her shoulder. 

Needless to say, the parties libelled in this 
picture didn’t look or act like the parties the 
picture was alleged to portray. 

If the photographer had shown them a 
chicken, a good looking chicken, instead of the 
traditional birdie, their expressions would have 
been much more human and lifelike. 

The team list consisted of Capt. Stuart 
Wise, Massachusetts—now gone to his fathers 
—Sgt. J. H. Kneubel, Capt. W. H. Hyde, 
Tennessee; Sgt. Ollie M. Schriver, Marines; 
Sgt. C. A. Lloyd, Marines; John Hession, 
then with Remington, and Lt. W. C. Stoll, 
U. S. Army. 

Col. C. D. Gaither, Maryland, captained the 
team, and Capt. Jas. A. Moss, Army, was the 
team adjutant and quartermaster. 


The team tryout had been very early in 
the year owing to the early date of the South 
American matches and the long trip entailed, 
and some of the men had little time for prac- 
tice. Hyde told me in 1913 that he had done 
his practicing with a Hollifield Rod. 

So April 20, 1912, this aggregation of hard 
boiled riflemen set sail on the Verdi for Bue- 
nos Aires, Argentine Republic, situated about 
as far from the United States as one could 
find a city in South America, and scheduled to 
enter for the first time, the matches of the 
Pan-American Union, the Confederacion Pan- 
American de Tiro. 

General “Jimmie” Drain, now commander 
of the American Legion, and then editor of 
Arms and the Man, and Col. Jerry Ewing, of 
the duPont Company, had gone ahead of the 
team as the “coppers lined entertainers” alias 
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the “social representatives” of the National 
Rifle Association to the Pan-American Con- 
gress of Riflemen. Needless to say a good 
selection was made of this pair, for either pur- 
pose I have mentioned above. _ 

Evidently, reading Jimmie Drain’s account, 
there were social as well as rifle shooting do- 
ings in the Argentine, because in his story of 
the trip he makes casual mention here and 
there of the fact that there was a rifle shoot. 

Anyhow the team arrived at the Argentine 
May 16th, nearly a month after leaving New 
York and showing the marvels of modern high 
speed transportation. 

The matches were over a course entirely 
new to our people, the distance 328 yards, 
which is 300 meters, the target a decimal, 
many ringed affair 
with a ten ring of 
practically 4 inches, 
a bull’s-eye contain- 
ing the rings from 5 
to 10, and roughly 
24 inches in diameter, 
and with the outer, 
or one ring, 1 meter 
or 39 inches in di- 
ameter. 

The rifles were the 
‘service arms of the 
countries entered, the 
pulls, minimum 5% 
pounds the same caus- 
ing much grief to our 
shooters both in 1912 
and 1913 because the 
Ordnance Department 
working out of this 
came nearer to 7 than 
5% punds. 

The positions were 
standing, kneeling and 
prone, the kneeling, 
slow fire, being a new 
position to the Yan- 
kee riflemen. 

Except for the rifle 
restriction, the target, 
range and positions 
were merely those of the International Shoot- 
ing Union in which our team has consistently 
cleaned up during the past two or three years. 

When the Argentinos finally got our team 
herded back on a northbound ship, and heaved 
a sigh of relief, and went out in the yard and 
dug up the family silver, the results showed 
that the North Americans had taken about 
everything in the Pan-American matches ex- 
cept a couple of scorers’ desks. 

Stuart Wise led the procession with the first 
prize of one thousand smackers for his 283 in 
the re-entry, three-position, 10-shot string 
match. Kneubel hooked a trifling sum of 
$120 in this match, which if hung up at any 
of our National Matches for top place would 
provoke a riot. 

Most of the other individual matches were 
also taken by the Springfield shooters, with 
fat cash and other prizes. Every man on the 
team had a heavy list to starboard carrying 
his ill-gotten gains, while the collection of 
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Standing, Left to Right: Coulter, Lloyd, Rehm and Monohan, 
Colonel Cheatham, U. 
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clocks, vases, and things looked more as if 
the team had been burglarizing Tiffany’s than 
shooting in a rifle match. 

To cap the climax, although it was not the 
last event on the program, the team cleaned 
up the Pan-American team match by a margin 
of 125 points, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Brazil 
and Uruguay coming in the order named. 

This gave the team the neat little sum of 
$600 ducats, and a gold plaque per each man. 

Team scores ran like this, remembering that 
each man fired 40 shots in each position, pos- 
sible for each position, 400 points, which could 
be done by hitting the 4-inch ring each shot 
at 328 yards. A shot just 12 inches from the 
center counted a bare five, and was on the 
edge of the bull. 


+ INTERNATIONAL . 
AM 


bs 


S. A., Captain Kneubel, Captain Jackson. 
Vermette,, Morgan and Hinds. 


Prone Total 


S. W. Wise 346 
J. W. Hession 347 
Schriver 340 
Kneubel Batis 334 
W. H. Hyde 348 


Stand. Kneel. 


Team Total 4,722 


Hyde was badly handicapped by a bad trig- 
ger pull. 

The team gave the Argentine riflemen 38 
points offhand, took 26 points kneeling, and 
took 137 points prone. It is somewhat inter- 
esting to keep this in mind in looking over 
what happened in 1913 on our own grounds. 

The American team used U. S. ammunition, 
the Argentinos German ammunition, and the 
7.65 mm. Mauser. 

So the next year the International Shooting 
Union and the Pan-American matches were 
scheduled at Camp Perry, immediately follow- 
ing the first N. R. A. matches and lasting until 
after the close of the National Team Match. 
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Sitting: Brigidier General Phillips, 


The Swiss, Swedes and French sent teams to 
the International Shooting Union matches, 
Canada sent down a crack team for the Palma 
and Pan-American, while Argentina sent up a 
team of its handsome, olive-skinned chaps, re- 
inforced by a team from Peru, in the effort 
to take the Pan-American championship back 
where it started. 

The Argentinos had come up loaded for 
bear. 

Their Mausers were fitted with B. S. A. 
outrigger receiver sights, folding up like a col- 
lapsible baby-buggy and presenting the pleas- 
ing appearance of a gallows: when extended 
ready for business. A machine rest test had 
been held to select ammunition for their rifles, 
with Ge.man makes entered, and was won by 

the U. S. Cartridge 
Company with mighty 
good stuff. The Ar- 
gentine 7.65 mm. 
Mauser has a 30-in. 
barrel and pistol grip 
stock, which, with the 
receiver sight, makes 
the crooked stock 
Springfield with its 
Service sight look 
pretty pale around 
the edges. 

The machine rest 
test for the ammuni- 
tion for the American 
Pan-American shoot- 
ing was not won by 
US but by another 
company. It was ac- 
curate ammunition— 
for a time—but was 
the worst metal foul- 
ing ammunition ever 
put out since the first 
days of the Spring- 
field. Thereon hangs 
a tale. 


I shot through the 
Pan Americans of 
1913, without any 
previous idea of so 
doing, however, and without experience or 
practice in that specialized game. Wherefore 
do I speak now from first-hand observation. 

The preliminary matches didn’t give much 
promise to the Americans, even if they were 
held on the American range, and with the 
enormous attendance at the National Matches 
from which, theoretically, our men could be 
picked. As a matter of fact, nearly every 
man-jack, shootirig through our regular N. R. 
A. and National Matches for prizes of as 
much as one dollar and six bits, then packed 
up his doll rags and beat it for home, leaving 
to a handful, the rich prizes of the Pan-Amer- 
ican and International Matches over in the 
boiler house. If the National Team Match 
had been followed by a golf tournament there 
would not have been any more whole-souled 
exodus on the part of most of our shooters. 

Pink Grace and I, relics of the California 
Team, stayed over to see the Palma and Pan- 
American and shot (Continued on Page 16) 
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Erosion Tests of National Match Powders 


for 1924 accredit National Match am- 

munition for this year as being the most 
accurate and most satisfactory of any National 
Match type of ammunition so far produced. 
However, there was general criticism of the 
length of the accuracy life of the rifles when 
using National Match ammunition. Therefore, 
in order to determine whether the complaints 
of the riflemen were justified or not, the 
Ordnance Department conducted an erosion 
test at Aberdeen Proving Ground using four 
types of National Match ammunition. 

The 1924 National Match ammunition was 
loaded with HiVel powder, which is a product 
of the Hercules Powder Company, and is a 
nitro-glycerin or double base powder. This is 
the same type of powder which has been used 
in recent years for National and Inter-national 
Match types of ammunition, and it has con- 
sistently given the greatest accuracy at the 
longer ranges. It has the disadvantages, how- 
ever, of being a very hot burning powder with 
a consequently greater propensity for the ero- 
sion of barrels than cooler burning powders. 
For this reason it is not regarded as satisfac- 
tory for service ammunition. 

From the criticisms at Camp Perry regard- 
ing erosion of rifle barrels, it was not clear 


ar te reports from the National Matches 


whether this erosion was due to the use of | 


HiVel powder or some change in the steel used 
in the barrels of the rifles, or whether to the 
change in the National Match bullet from the 
one used in 1923. 

Since there has been no change in the manu- 
facture of HiVel powder from previous years, 
and since there has been no change in the 
rifles it was thought possible that if there was 
an increased erosion it might have been due 
to the change in the bullet. The bullet used 
in the 1923 matches was a boat tail bullet 
with a six-degree tapered base, while in the 
1924 matches the bullet had a nine-degree 
tapered base. The length of taper being 
longer than the previous type of bullet it was 
considered that possibly this change in the 
base of the bullet may have allowed the ero- 
sive gases to operate more quickly on that 
portion of the barrel immediately in front of 
the chamber. 

From a study of the various factors it did 
not look as if there should have been any more 
erosion during the 1924 matches than in the 
previous matches, for among the changes in 
the bullet a longer bearing was incorporated 
in the 1924 bullet than was used in the 1923 
bullet, and this usually improved factors with 
regard to gas cutting. 

In order to make a reliable erosion test 
which could be expeditiously completed it 
would be necessary to use the heavy Mann 
type of testing barrel and the Mann V rest. 
This is the type of rest which is used in test- 
ing National Match ammunition as the use of 


By Maj. G. P. Wilhelm 


rifles for ammunition testing has been dis- 
credited on account of the tendency of the 
various unknown factors, such as the effect of 
the rifle stock on the barrel and the effect of 
the machine rest on both the stock.and the 
barrel, to produce unreliable results. 


The test program involved the use of two 
types of bullets and two types of powder; 
that is, one lot of ammunition had the 1923 
six-degree type of bullet loaded with HiVel 
powder, while another lot of ammunition had 
the same bullet loaded with the du Pont pro- 
gressive burning type of military powder; by 
military powder is meant one considered satis- 
factory for use in the military service. An- 
other lot of ammunition contained the 1924 
nine-degree bullet loaded with HiVel powder, 
while the fourth lot contained the same bullet 
with du Pont powder. 

In order to get a check on the results, two 
heavy barrels were assigned to each lot of 
ammunition. It was intended if there was a 
discrepancy in the results that a third barrel 
would be fired with each lot of ammunition. 
This, however, was found to be unnecessary. 
In other words, there were four different heavy 
barrels which were tested with HiVel powder 
and four barrels tested with du Pont powder. 
Likewise, there were four barrels which used 
the nine-degree bullet and four barrels which 
used the six-degree bullet. 

The test was conducted at a range of 600 
yards and all four types of ammunition were 
fired simultaneously, the rate of fire being one 
shot every ten seconds. At the end of every 
five targets, of ten shots each, the barrels were 
cleaned and cooled and the test resumed. The 
firing was continued for 250 targets of ten 
shots each. All targets were measured for 
the extreme vertical. 

A study of the target measurements shows 
that there was little or no difference in the 
erosion in barrels which used both the six- 
degree and nine-degree types of bullets with 
the same powder. There can be but little 
question that the change in the design of bul- 
let has had no effect in so far as the accuracy 
life of the barrel is concerned. 


In order to draw conclusions from the test 
it is found necessary to take the average re- 
sults obtained with a series of 50 targets. 
That is, take the average results obtained with 
each type of powder and bullet for two bar- 
rels and compare the average extreme verti- 
cals of five sets of 50 targets each. Otherwise 
the difference in the measurements are so 
small compared with the variations in indi- 
vidual targets, and even in the series of ten 
targets, that it is difficult to obtain the com- 
parison. 

The following table gives the target aver- 
age measurements for five series of 50 targets 
each: 
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Table Showing Comparison of Effect on Accuracy 
from Firing 2,500 Rounds with Four Types 
of National Match Ammunition 


Targets. 9° Bul. 6° Bul. 9° Bul. 6° Bul 
HiVel HiVel du Pont du Pont 
Average Extreme Verticals 
1 to 650 8.478 8.600 8.313 7.789 
51 to 100 8.753 8.497 8.588 8.022 
101 to 150 8.266 7.872 8.822 8.621 
151 to 200 9.604 9.650 9.612 8.898 
201 to 250 10.610 11.671 9.457 8.976 


A study of this table will show for’ the 
HiVel powder and both bullets that the great- 
est accuracy was obtained with the third ser- 
ies of 50 targets. In other words, the best 
targets were obtained while firing the 500 
shots between 1,000 and 1,500. The smallest 
average extreme verticals for 50 targets with 
barrels using nine-degree bullet and HiVel 
powder is 8.266 inches. The greatest average 
extreme verticals was obtained with a series 
of shots from 2,000 to 2,500, this measure- 
ment being 10.510 inches extreme vertical. 
The difference between the smallest average 
of 50 targets and the greatest average of 50 
targets is 2.244 inches extreme vertical. In 
other words, the firing of this test shows that 
the greatest increase in the extreme verticals 
was 2% inches approximately. 

In the case of the six-degree HiVel barrels 
the smallest average extreme vertical for 50 
targets was obtained in the third series, this 
measurement being 7.872 inches extreme ver- 
tical. The greatest average extreme vertical 
was obtained in the fifth series which was 
11.671 inches extreme vertical. The difference 
between the two is 3.799 inches or an in- 
increase of 334 inches approximately. 

These figures tend to indicate that the nine- 
degree bullet gave less erosion than the six- 
degree bullet. The difference between the two, 
however, is undoubtedly negligible and in a 
considerable amount of firing with a greater 
number of barrels would probably decrease. 

The nine-degree bullet with the du Pont 
type of powder had the smallest extreme ver- 
tical in the first series of 50 targets. This 
measurement is 8.313 inches. The greatest 
extreme vertical, however, was not in the last 
series as was the case with the HiVel powder, 
but was in the fourth series. This measure- 
ment is 9.612 inches, or a difference of 1.299 
inches, which is approximately 11/3 inches. 
This increase is so small that is can be con- 
sidered as no loss of accuracy due to erosion. 

For the set of barrels using the six-degree 
bullet with du Pont powder the smallest aver- 
age extreme vertical for 50 targets is in the 
first series and measures 7.789 inches. For 
these barrels there is a progressive increase in 
the size of the average extreme verticals for 
each series, the largest group being the last 
series which measures 8.976 inches. The dif- 
ference between the first group and the last is 
1.187 inches or approximately 11/5 inches. 
This figure is again negligible and shows for 
the du Pont powder (Continued on Page 16) 
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Ammunition Board Considers 
1925 Test Program 


HOSE ‘hardy pioneers of the shooting 

game who took coal-burning Sharps and 

bested the Irish team at Creedmoor in 
the ’seventies would have learned much not 
dreamed of in their philosophy could their 
long-departed shades have sat in on the last 
two meetings of the Ammunition Board. 

For three hours at Camp Perry on Septem- 
ber 28th and for four hours in Washington 
on October 14th, the Board. members con- 
sidered the weapons and ammunition to be 
used in the 1925 Matches and the time and 
place for testing them. 

It took the Board less than thirty minutes 
to decide to hold the National Match ammuni- 
tion test at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds on 
November 10th. The International Match 
tests will be held at Aberdeen, April 6th. The 
remaining six and one-half hours were taken 
up with the presentation and subsequent con- 
sideration of a deluge of fact and fancy relat- 
ing to the 1924 rifles and cartridges. 

Light and changing trigger-pulls, looseness 
of bolt sleeves, shifting zeros and warping of 
stocks in some of this year’s weapons were 
among the matters brought to the attention of 
the Board in connection with the rifles. A 
shortened accuracy life in a few of the rifles 
was charged, by implication, against the am- 
munition. This had its origin, it appears, in 
the visible effects of a burning in front of 
the chamber, which however in the light of a 
test made following the matches indicates that 
in this instance appearances may have been 
deceptive. 

Let it be said here, however, before the 
shooters at large take this yarn as a basis for 
condemning the product of Springfield that 
perhaps fifty per cent of the criticism and 
suggestions concerning the rifle made before 
the Board is traceable to the easily under- 
standable and natural desire of the expert 
rifleman to turn the Service arm into the 
parallel of a special match weapon. Another 
twenty-five per cent, it appeared after all the 
facts were before the Board, is due at least 
to a great extent to wrong cleaning methods 
when the rifles were unpacked rather than to 
any inherent faults of manufacture. 

Were it not for the fact that many inter- 
esting suggestions in connection with the Serv- 
ice arm, which may lead ultimately to further 
improvement in the Springfield rifle, had their 
origin in statements made at these Board 
meetings, there would perhaps be no justifica- 
tion for going into the detail of the criticisms 
made. But the fact remains that in a few of 


the larger teams these details were noted and 
were later reported with the result that at least 
one of the practices of long standing among 
riflemen—that of cleaning Cosmolined rifle 
stocks with gasoline—is no longer considered 





By Kendrick Scofield 


advisable, and also that a special study of the 
best method of bedding barrels will be made at 
Springfield, together with other investigations 
in different branches of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, which are more or less related to the 
suggestions submitted at the hearings just con- 
cluded. 

It has been the custom of the Ammunition 
Board for the past several seasons to hold a 
meeting at Camp Perry during the Matches. 
This meeting is attended by team captains 
who are invited to make any suggestions as 
to the further improvement of our military 
weapon and to report any malfunctioning 
which they may have observed during the use 
of the weapon in the matches. 

This year, like a thunderbolt out of a clear 
sky, came the statement that while the rifles 
were in the main accurate and that the am- 
munition was satisfactory, there had been 
considerable difficulty experienced by unques- 
tionable changes in the zeros of rifles and that 
trigger-pull adjustment had been necessary in 
a great majority of instances. 

As it happened, two of the features of the 
rifle to which Springfield Armory has paid the 
greatest attention in the past had been the 
question of trigger-pull and sight adjustment. 
In the discussion that followed these asser- 
tions the fact was also brought ot that some 
of the guns sent from Springfield to the Na- 
tional Matches were cleaned by scrubbing the 
stocks as well as the metal parts with gaso- 
line to remove cosmic grease. Other alleged 
faults with the rifle were mentioned but none 
that seemed to have any real basis except the 
question of zero and trigger-pull, and accord- 
ingly in preparation for the meeting on Octo- 
ber 14th there were submitted to the members 
of the Board a number of subjects for dis- 
cussion selected as the result of the previous 
session. Under specifications for the National 
Match rifles these subjects were noted: 

Light and changing trigger-pulls including 
trigger adjustment and softness of the sear; 
looseness of the bolt sleeves and minimum 
height of the sear; shifting zero and warping 
of the stocks—all of these subjects seemingly 
being related to the criticisms which had been 
made by the team captains. 

Discussing these matters, Colonel Schull, 
Commandant of Springfield Armory, who was 
present at the meeting, told the Board that 
all of these matters will be made the subject 
of investigation at the Armory. He pointed 
out that the bolt assembly on the Springfield 
can be tightened although it is not different 
from those issued in previous years except for 
the cutting off of the cocking piece, and prior 
to this year there has been no complaint. He 
pointed out that it is possible for sear springs 
to change tension and also that the practice 
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of washing a gun stock in gasoline will remove 
most of the oil and leave the wood subject to 
warping. This warping in stocks alone can 
affect much changing in zeros. 

Commander C. T. Osburn, U. S. N., pointed 
out that although the Springfield receiver is 
amply strong to hold the pressures it is re- 
quired to bear that in guns improperly bedded 
receivers may easily be bent by the constant 
tightening of the guard screws to a degree 
sufficient, although almost immeasurable, to 
account for some changing in zeros. It was 
suggested that softness in the sear might have 
accounted for difficulties with trigger-pull, but 
as against this it was stated by Colonel Schull 
that the case hardening on this part was un- 
usually thick, and that it was not likely that it 
could be worn through unless this part had 
been dressed down by a shooter in an effort to 
improve the trigger-pull. 

During the discussion, it developed that 
rifles are adjusted at the Arsenal for a four 
to five pound trigger-pull while National 
Match rifles permit a three pound trigger-pull 
which inconsistency leads many National 
Match riflemen to have the trigger-pull re- 
duced. Major Casey was of the opinion that 
a slight dressing down of the hump on top of 
the trigger might result in eliminating some of 
the trigger-pull difficulty. He pointed out that 
in his opinion the question of a smooth trig- 
ger-pull was not so much the quantity of metal 
that was in contact as the smoothness of the 
surfaces in contact. 

As a result of this discussion, it was decided 
that Cosmoline would be left off of the stocks 
of National Match rifles, which will be in 
shipment only a short period, and that in the 
future to each National Match rifle will be 
appended a card of caution informing the 
shooter what he may or may not do with im- 
punity in regard to cleaning, to tightening 
guard screws, and to adjusting trigger-pull. 
The Board also went on record as recommend- 
ing to the National Board that the trigger-pull 
be raised from three pounds to three and 
one-half pounds in order to be more nearly con- 
sistent with the regulations governing trigger- 
pulls at the Armory. A motion was made by 
Major Wilhelm that Springfield Armory in- 
vestigate and see what remedies they can find 
for the conditions which were brought to the 
Board’s attention by the riflemen. 

The Board then took under consideration 
the question of the erosion of rifle barrels. 
While inaccuracy among 1924 National Match 
rifles was by no means great, several instances 
were brought to the attention of the Ordnance 
Officer of the Matches wherein rifles had 
rapidly lost accuracy and wherein investiga- 
tion had shown that there had apparently been 
considerable erosion in the barrels. Whether 
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or not these two facts were related as cause 
and effect was discussed at the first meeting 
of the Board and the Ordnance Department 
was asked to conduct a test from which it was 
hoped data would be forthcoming to answer 
this question. 

As the Board saw the matter, if the loss of 
accuracy in these rifles was on account of the 
type of ammunition being used, it might in- 
volve either the powder or the shape of the 
bullet. The 1924 National Match cartridge, 
as all riflemen know, was loaded with Hivel 
against which in the past there have been 
charges made of excessive erosion due to its 
nitro-glycerin base. On the other hand, the 
1924 Match ammunition contained a 9-degree 
boat-tail bullet which was different in contour 
from the 6-degree boat-tail previously used 
and this difference in bullet profile might con- 
ceivably have had an effect upon the amount 
of erosion. 

Major Wilhelm was called upon to report 
on the test which had been made at Aberdeen 
during the interval between meetings. He 
told the Board that in this test eight heavy 
barrels had been used. In four of these barrels 
Hivel was used and in four others a nitro-cel- 
lulose powder known as “Eleven-Forty-seven.” 
Two barrels of each group fired nine-degree 
boat-tail bullets while two of the others fired 
six-degree boat-tail bullets. These barrels, 
he said, were fired 2,500 rounds each at 
the rate of one shot every ten seconds for 50 
shots and verticals were recorded at 600 yards, 
and that the figures obtained from this test 
neither showed excessive erosion or accounted 
for the loss of accuracy said to have been ap- 
parent in some of the barrels. 

In the light of the importance of this ero- 
sion test to riflemen, a more complete report 
upon this test is carried in another part of 
this magazine. 

Commenting upon the erosion test report, 
General Ruggles, Chairman of the Board, said: 
“From the Service point of view the War 
Department is committed to nitro-cellulose 
powder, since nitro-glycerin is relatively more 
erosive. On the other hand, there is a certain 
amount of merit in having any powder that is 
safe in competition in the Matches with Serv- 
ice powder. From this angle and in view of 
the results of the test, I personally can see no 
objection to the use of the powder which is 
not Service powder.” 

Called upon by the Chairman, Maj. L. 
W. T. Waller, Captain of the International 


Olympic Team, told the Board that in the 


rifles used in the European competitions the 
effect of erosion was visible in the barrels 
after about 250 rounds, but there had been no 
apparent decrease in accuracy. 

To this Major Wilhelm replied that the ap- 
pearance of the barrel in this instance might 
not be a basis upon which to make accurate 
conclusions since the barrels at Aberdeen 
looked very bad, yet the increase in the ver- 
ticals at 600 yards, after from 1,500 to 2,000 
rounds, was not very serious. 

As a result of the facts presented to the 
Board, the possibility of the adoption of some 
powder containing a much higher nitro-gly- 





cerin content than Hivel was advanced as a 
reason for taking some action which would 
prevent the use of such a propellant. A sug- 
gestion was made that a limit of 20 per cent 
be placed on the nitro-glycerin permitted in 
any powder submitted for match ammunition 
with a view of shutting out powders that 
would seriously affect barrel life. This led to 
other suggestions: That there were other fac- 
tors contributing to erosion in a cartridge 
aside from the nitro-glycerin content in the 
powder—conceivably the primer compound, 
the shape of the bullet or even, perhaps, the 
bullet jacket material; and that erosion tests 
should be held in connection with annual ac- 
curacy tests. Following further discussion, in 
which the holding of annual erosion tests was 
regarded as impracticable, a motion was made 
and carried: That the Ammunition Board go 
on record that no ammunition be submitted 
for the annual tests which is more erosive than 
Hivel and that any manufacturer making a 
radical change in powder, primer, bullet jacket 
material or bullet shape submit to the Board 
in advance of the tests a statement covering 
these components. 

Several questions dealing with changes in 
the rifle and suggested by shooters were called 
to the attention of the Board. 

Chief among these was the proposal to num- 
ber the bolts of National Match rifles to con- 
form with the serial number on the receivers. 
Much in favor of this departure was found. 
It was pointed out that in spite of all advice 
to the contrary, riflemen still persist in swap- 
ping bolts. Also that in a measure such prac- 
tice may have been responsible for some of 
the trigger-pull difficulties. With these facts 
before it, the Board approved of the pro- 
posal to number the bolts as well as the re- 
ceivers of the 1925 Match rifles. 

During the meeting at Camp Perry, some 
of the riflemen brought out the fact that in 
shooting at the longer ranges light comes in 
under the drift slide of the sight and interferes 
with aiming and asked that steps be taken to 
remedy this. The Board found, however, that 
to offset this objection was not practicable 
and this proposal was not adopted. 

Riflemen at the Camp Perry meeting also 
called attention to the fact that the index 
mark on the drift slide is at present so long 
as to blur the clear definition of the peep and 
a motion was put and carried that in the 1925 
rifles this index mark be shortened so as not 
to interfere with sighting. 

There having been some objection made by 
shooters to the cut-off the cocking-piece and 
the reversed safety lock in the 1924 rifles, the 
Board was asked to decide whether the rifles 
for 1925 shall be made to the same specifica- 
tions as the 1924 rifles so that the changes 
made in the 1924 rifles, such as the reverse 
safety lock and the assembly of the cocking- 
piece knob, will have a two-year test. It was 
the opinion of the Board that the experiences 
of a single National Match were insufficient to 
warrant a change and the cocking-piece and 
safety in the 1925 rifles will accordingly be 
made as they were in the 1924 rifles. 

When the specifications for National Match 
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ammunition came up for discussion, Major 
Casey requested Major Wilhelm to tell the 
Board the Ordnance Department status of the 
boat-tail bullet; and was informed that the 
point had been reached when the officers hav- 
ing this matter in charge were ready to recom- 
mend the adoption of the boat-tail as the 
official Service bullet. Major Wilhelm further 
stated that the boat-tail had proved of supe- 
rior accuracy to the flat-base. at the longer 
target distances and also possessed superior 
ranging powers. The Ordnance Department, 
he said, had been waiting to observe the per- 
formance of the new 9-degree boat-tail in the 
Nationa! Matches before recommending its 
adoption. Major Casey then suggested that 
if the Ordnance Department had found a satis- 
factory bullet some experiments upon the re- 
lation between accuracy and the velocity at 
which the bullet is propelled might prove of 
value. 

The Board by ballot then decided to retain 
the same ammunition specifications as last 
year, to follow the same methods of testing, 
and to limit Frankford Arsenal to two new 
types in competition with the 1924 National 
Match type. 

Whether the powder with which the com- 
peting lots are loaded should be taken merely 
from laboratory samples or be required to be 
part of a bulk lot sufficient to load the enure 
National Match supply was a question which 
provoked considerable discussion. While re- 
alizing and admitting the advantage of ex- 
cluding propellants existing in laboratory lots 
at the time of the test, the Board was of the 
opinion that to make a hard and fast ruling 
against such experimental lots would limit 
progress in the development of powders, in 
addition to placing an undue hardship upon 
powder manufacturers. ‘ 

Judging from the number of complaints 
the Board heard in connection with the new 
type of National Match pistol, tried out this 
year for the first time, the changes made in 
the pistol grip with idea of preventing pinch- 
ing of the shooter’s hand were not successful 
in every instance. Evidence heard by the 
Board, however, indicated that the hammer ra- 
ther than the shortened trigger and new type 
of grip was at fault. Therefore, the Board 
recommended that the Ordnance Department 
have on hand at the 1925 Matches a supply 
of the old type hammers which can be ex- 
changed for the new type when shooters so 
desire. In all other respects the 1925 pistols 
will follow the 1924 weapons as to improved 
triggers and grip. 

Considering the matter of special ammuni- 
tion for the International Matches, the Board 
after listening to Major Casey and Major 
Waller made a decision which will result in 
the testing of special types of ammunition 
for the International (300 meter shooting) and 
the Palma (long range) Matches. 

Again and in connection with this ammuni- 
tion, Major Casey brought up the question of 
relation between velocity and accuracy and 
asked that the way be opened to see whether 
increased accuracy would follow speeding upa 
bullet through raising (Continued on Page 17) 
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Pistols and Pistol Shooting 


INCE that critical day on Lexington 
green when the first shot of the Revo- 
lutionary War was fired from a pistol 

we find, if we study the records found in the 
works of authors of history and historical fic- 
tion, that this weapon and its contemporary, 
the revolver, have played an eventful part in 
the growth and development of our country. 
American literature is interwoven with in- 
teresting tales of travel, adventure and ro- 
mance, in which the skilful use of weapons is 
exploited and it would lose much of its appeal 
to Americans of all ages were these stories 
omitted from our available books and maga- 
zines. Skill at arms and‘in athletics has al- 
ways had a strong appeal for every normal 
red-blooded American boy and in our early 
days the use of weapons was a part of the 


Horse Pistol; Model 1799-1800; Caliber .69; First Model 
Made by Simeon North 


education of our young men as was the use 
of tools and implements. 

In our colonial days the rifle was as much 
a part of the pioneer’s equipment as was the 
aye and the plow. It provided food and pro- 
tection for the settler while he labored to 
clear his land and establish his homestead 
among the aboriginal owners of the soil, who 
constantly disputed his claim to these pos- 
sessions. It was also largely instrumental in 
the winning of national freedom from the 
mother country. We have been frequently 
reminded of the tradition which has been 
handed down to us from Colonial days to the 
effect that at one time we were a “nation of 
riflemen.” However true this may be, we do 
know that through American skill, inventive 
ingenuity and the circumstances surrounding 
the establishment of our social code in our 
Western States, there was invented, perfected 
and abundantly manufactured a distinctly 
American weapon which is known as our 
national arm. The revolver is undisputedly 
an American invention, and the develop- 
ments in its use and manufacture have been 
as remarkable as those of many other notable 
articles of trade and commerce which have had 
their origin and development in this country. 


By Major W. D. Frazer 


Part I 


To every officer of our Army, the history 
of the pistol, revolver and automatic hand 
gun should be of interest, as it is these 
weapons that have been, and still are, the side- 
arms of our commissioned personnel and on 
which chief reliance must be placed in mili- 
tary emergencies when hand-to-hand conflict 
is imminent. A thorough knowledge of the 
mechanism, limitations and capabilities of the 
pistol with its advantages and disadvantages 
is of considerable professional value to an 
officer. Combine such knowledge with a prac- 
tical experience which has developed a high 
degree of skill and the value of such an officer 
to the Army through his interest and ability 
to quickly, thoroughly and efficiently train en- 
listed personnel in pistol shooting is just as 
important as any work of instruction pre- 

requisite to 
the _ turning 
out of a prop- 
erly trained 
soldier. 


Research of 
Ordnance De- 
partment rec- 
ords, and the 
works of au- 
thorities on 
the subject of 
small arms re- 
veals the fact 
that certain 
crude forms 
of hand guns 
were in evi- 
dence from 
the time of the invention of gunpowder. How- 
ever, the first weapons which came under the 
category of pistols were crude, cumbersome 
matchlocks invented about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

The invention of the pistol is credited to an 
Italian, Caminelleo Vitelli of Pistoja, Italy 
in the year 
1540. How- 
ever, there 
seems to be 
no doubt of 
its use else- 
where previous to that date. This weapon 
was supposed to have been named either after 
its reputed birthplace or from the fact that 
the first weapons were of the same caliber as 
that of the coin of that period called a 
“pistole.” 

Passing over the period of the matchlock 
we find that it was succeeded by the wheel- 
lock, which did away with the inconvenient 
glowing match for igniting the priming charge, 
and substituted instead a lock so constructed 
that by means of releasing a tightly wound 
spring a notched steel disc or wheel was re- 
volved at high speed against a stationary flint 
producing a stream of sparks in the flash pan. 
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About 1630 the first real flint locks made 
their appearance. This type remained in use 
for over two centuries, and is too well known 
to need an explanation here. . 

Pistols in use from the time of their inven- 
tion until the end of the eighteenth century 
were classified as (1) horse or holster pistols 
which included all large military or naval 
pistols; (2) duelling pistols; and (3) pocket 
pistols. 

Considering these weapons from a military 
viewpoint, we find that pistols were first used 
for military purposes by the German cavalry 
at the battle-of Renty in 1544. They were 
adopted by the French cavalry in 1550, and 
have always been primarily a weapon for 
mounted men. 

The next development, the invention of the 
percussion cap, was a far-reaching one, as it 
revolutionized the making of pistols and gave 
great impetus to the work of inventors and 
gunsmiths. This means of ignition was in- 
vented about 1807 and inspite of its rec- 
ognized advantages it was not accepted as 
heartily as it deserved due perhaps to the 
early, crude and uncertain acting caps used. 
These gradually gave way to the cylindrical 
copper cap containing a fulminating explosive. 
Due to conservatism perhaps, we find that the 
use of this system on military weapons, both 
rifle and pistol, was delayed for many years 
while our Army continued to use the flint- 
lock. Both flintlock and percussion cap pis- 
tols were in use at the battle of Waterloo in 
1815. 

Up to the beginning of the 19th century 
many attempts had been made to design a 
multishot pistol and many crude weapons 
were in use about this period, but it was due 
to the perseverance, energy and mechanical 
skill of an American that the first successful 
revolver was invented. 

Colonel Samuel Colt patented his first muz- 
zle loading revolver in 1835 and since that 


The Peacemaker, most famous 
of all Colt revolvers. Single 
action, six shots, caliber .45, 
Model 1872. 


date the name of Colt has become famous 
throughout the world. Colt not on!y invented 
and perfected revolvers, but he established a 
plant for their manufacture on a large scale. 
This establishment, the largest of its kind in 
the world, still (Continued on Page 14) 
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The Eye Is a Liar 


6697 IGHT moves in a straight line”’— in a 
| , vacuum. At least so I have been told, 
but I live at the bottom of an ocean 
of air how deep I have never been up to find 
out, and if I do start up some day St. Peter 
will probably head me off before I get there. 
I look at a fish in the water and poke a 
stick at him. If out of meat and warden’s 
sight I shoot at him, at least I used to. The 
stick bends, yet that stick goes in a straight 
line from end to end. 

I love to watch smoke, one of the most 
beautiful things in nature. The air curls just 
like that smoke, only I cannot see air. Watch 
a cloud twist and writhe, the air is doing that. 
While Inspector of Scenery this summer in 
the Rockies I timed clouds. Many formed 
snow white from out of the clear blue in from 
ten to thirty seconds. It took them longer to 
fade out into blue again, from thirty seconds 
to several minutes when they were fading 
rapidly—all due to cold and warm air cur- 
rents, of course, crossing and crisscrossing, 
like flowing water exactly. 

We have all of us one time or another be- 
fore Cleveland was elected or Bryan began 
monkeying with politics sent up hot-air bal- 
loons. My business now is to send them to 
editors, but don’t tell ’em. 

That is, warm air is lighter, hence less dense, 
than is colder air, hence the warm-air paper 
bag rises as it does. The stick bends and I 
miss my fish unless I undershoot when the 
bacon is gone, simply because the light re- 
flected from the fish is bent when that light 
passed from the denser water through the less 
dense air to my still denser head. 

Now play that the water is a layer of 
colder, hence denser, air. The ray of light 
would bend just the same. Play the fish is 
a bull’s-eye instead of a bullhead, and then 
the bull’s-eye would not be where it looks to 
be, any more than the fish is. 

Now tip the whole thing over a quarter of 
a circle, 90 degrees, and we have the stream 
and the fish and ourselves on an imaginary 
level, just as we have a more or less actual 
level in shooting. Except tipping the whole 
affair over a quarter of a circle we have ex- 
actly the same conditions, of course, hence 
the ray of light from fish to eye would bend 
just the same. Now, still on the level, the 
fish’s eye becomes bovine, and that bull’s-eye 
is not where it seems to be. A change of 
temperature (reflected from the target) or a 
side wind to blow the heated layer of air 
may make the bull’s-eye wander. 

If the two layers of air, colder and warmer, 
remained constant we could screw our sights, 
if some tourist did not do it for us when our 
backs were turned just to see how it worked, 
so that we could always hit the bull dead cen- 
ter. At least when telling about it afterwards. 

But back to the clouds. Those layers of 
air, more or less vertical and with raw edges, 
are never two seconds alike in temperature 
or density, hence the ray of light is always 
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bending like a tree top. The target is like a 
shell geme, now you see it, now you don’t— 
that is, of course, where you think you saw 
it last. 

All this can probably account within our 
needs here for the necessity of changing 
sights out of doors to group dead center, but 
nothing herein will account for the change 
of point of impact indoors at 25 yards dead 
rest with scope, when an electric bulb is 
moved here and there to different positions. 
Or keep the bulb fixed and change the angle 
of the paper in regards to the bulb, and 
glancing off, to the shooter. Air layers of 
various density will hardly account for this 
fact. 

There are various solutions of the mirage, 
all of them perhaps more or less correct and 
also inaccurate. The mirage is so common, 
in the dry West at least, as not to excite even 
passing comment, any more than does the di- 
rection of the wind, for example. Sometimes 
one can see the home ranch plainly from a 
place where he knows that the house cannot 
be seen directly, due to a hill between. Or 
the ranch is upside down and the Missus not 
mad either. This mirage is not the same as 
the -mirage so often spoken of bv riflemen 
who use a range scope with which to dope 
out the air currents, that is, the wind move- 
ment. In the glass this kind of mirage looks 
like running water, I mean stationary mirage, 
a still picture hung in the heavens. Then it 
is gone. No wonder the painted heavens on 
the desert drive the tenderfeet crazy, or at 
least aid to, for it may be the sun, or some- 
thing. Get an old desert man to talk if he 
will, smile and you muzzle him. Yet he is 
telling the truth. Folks did not believe Jim 
Bridger about Yellowstone Park, and stoned 
him from the platform. But the desert and 
the Yellowstone are still here, just as they 
ever were, and just as Jim and the desert 
man tells about them. I knew Beck of Death 
Valley well, was one of his closest friends, 
and many a long talk running into the dawn 
did we have before that coyote-poisoned 
spring killed him. And about things too many 
would scoff at, yet they are true. And it was 
not of the heat and the dryness we talked so 
much as of the desert light. When Beck put 
amber goggles on the dog, “Refus,” the dog 
stopped panting, and that in Death Valley 
without water. 

Now go slow before forming any conclu- 
sions, else you break up sundry weird astro- 
nomical calculations, some of which we steer 
ships by and some of which we only take on 
high faith. Light is like recoil, simple enough 
on earth but hang the gun amid the stars and 
Clark-Maxwell with his figures is wrong, or 
else our earthly ideas of recoil to date are 
wrong. I think “Clark” is right. The gun 
kicks and the group is in the bull’s-eye, but 
try to keep the mathematical center of group- 
imipact on a point, not a large fat bull’s-eye, 
and hang the kicking gun and its bullet full 
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of “Foot-pounds” amid the stars, and your 
troubles begin quicker than a bridegroom’s. 

Newton labored with optics and said also 
that action and reaction are equal and in 
opposite directions. Opposite implies the 
straight line, but does the straight line exist? 
“Pi” (3.1416 plus) vanishes when the shortest 
distance between two points is a line of the 
least curvature. Must a line have curvature 
as well as extension to exist, even in mathe- 
matical reasoning I mean, for no line actually 
exists like a rope, and what did Newton 
mean by action and reaction? And does the 
so-called Law of Period Points make itself 
potent in other forms of energy than chemical 
actions and reactions? Does the Law of Pe- 
riod Points apply to all known forms of 
energy? In physics as in chemistry alike, 
more or less? Watson wrote a pretty good 
book on Physics without any help from Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

So when the gun kicks, and when some bullets 
with practically equal “foot pounds” act dif- 
ferently, even the same bullets striking the 
apparently same substance, when the center 
of impact slips off, not off the bull’s-eye but 
off the center of the bull’s-eye, then either I 
take a long silent smoke, or else write to the 
editor about it. I’ve been an editor myself 
and know how it feels. 

The truth of the matter probably is still 
buried in the fact that we humans crawling 
around on the bottom of this air sea have not 
yet unravelled all the laws (?) of nature. 
Nor, to my mind at least, have we so far un- 
earthed some of the most vital laws of Bal- 
listics. We are like deaf men wondering and 
argufying why the orchestra is making so 
many funny motions. Spencer’s “First Prin- 
ciples” has a bearing on this, as it has on most 
things. The best book I ever read. 

Chemistry is unseeable physics, and when 
my bullets get to acting up like movie stars I 
often wonder if the test tubes might not give 
a hint or two as to the reason why? 

Can the air crack? Shatter like glass? 
I am inclined to think so. And air is a gas, 
loosely speaking, of course. Up to about 1,100 
feet per second, air seems to act like water, 
then enters seemingly the Law of Period 
Points, and we do not have to square the force 
to double the speed. Do we in water at all 
speeds? I doubt it. Let man penetrate water 
at the rate sound travels through water and he 
may, probably will, find that, as in air, he need 
not square the force to double the speed. 

Now I understand some of our ballistic re- 
ligion is based, probably one hundred years 
ago, on the now untrue assumption that to 
double the speed through the air one must 
needs square the propelling force. But like 
some other legends today taken as solid truth 
in history and various other matters, probably 
some of our so-called ballistic truths are mere 
legends that we “tell each other then go back 
to sleep again,” even if Omar was not a rifle- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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A Practical Gun for the Handbag or Knapsack 


on a good thing that he had been 

looking for but had failed to find by 
deliberate search. So, one time, I got up a 
practical gun without planning it from the 
start. 

I had all kinds of guns in those days except 
one certain sort that I often felt the need of 
but couldn’t find in the market and couldn’t 
design for myself. It happend this way. 

Every now and then I’d take a business 
trip, or a fishing trip, or some other kind of 
trip on which a full-grown gun would have 
been a nuisance. And it often happened on 
such trips that I missed a rare prize for lack 
of a gun. You know how that is. 

Sometimes I carried a pistol. But generally 
the thing I wanted was beyond the sure-pop 
range of any pistol in H. Kephart’s hand. So 
I got tired of that, and left the short gun at 
home. 

Of course I tried various pocket rifles with 
skeleton stocks. Shooting from muzzle rest 
when the light and everything were right, I 
got in some good work with such arms. But 
the deuce of it was that my rare prize was 
generally up a tall tree in the dark of the 
woods. And nobody can shoot straight (what 
I call straight) with a skeleton stock offhand. 
There is nothing to rest your cheek against. 

What I wanted was a gun for the .22 long 
rifle cartridge that was short enough when 
taken down to go in a traveling bag or a 
knapsack, but it must be one that I could 
hold steady and aim with precision, and it 
must be sturdily built to stand the hard 
knocks of woods service. That seemed a 
large order; but finally I got it, partly by 
chance and partly by inspiration. 

It was not perfect. But it was so much 
better than any short gun with skeleton stock 
and iron sights that I’ll tell about it in the 
hope that some chap who is still in the en- 
thusiast stage of the game may get up a better 
one. I believe such an arm would fill one of 
those long-felt wants that still pester this 
little old world. 

I had in the first place a .32-40 Stevens 
target rifle with a fifteen-inch Cummins scope 
mounted on it. I took it one time on a five- 
weeks’ hunting trip. Of course it was no good 
on moving game; but by careful stalking I 
often got pot shots, and, to tell the truth, they 
put most of the meat in the pot. I am old 
enough, and have starved enough, to have no 
shame about such things. When you're dog- 
gone hungry, you want something better than 
shotgun ethics to eat, and you want doggone 
plenty of it. 

But the gun was too heavy. The ’scope 
stuck out like a hook, back of the breech and 
forward too, and was forever catching in 
brush and vines. The adjusting screws for 
the cross hair, a very delicate affair, stuck 
up like a sore thumb where it was always in 


Or in a while a fellow just stumbles 


By Horace Kephart 


danger and kept me worried all the time lest 
I smash or displace it. That was the first and 
last woods trip of that contraption. 

Well, my youngest boy was then ten years 
old. I wanted to train him in the way he 
should go, and that included shooting, swim- 
ming, and so forth. 

I had a Stevens Favorite. The stock was 
too long for him. I cut it down to fifteen 
inches including the action, I believed that 
the right way to teach a boy rifle shooting was 
to begin with muzzle and elbow rest. That 
would teach him how to aim, how to draw 
trigger, how to avoid flinching, the effect of 


wind, and so on, and would do it quicker 
and surer than any beginner’s offhand at- 
tempts. It would encourage him, from the 
start, with bull’s-eyes, and teach him for 
himself how they were to be made and how 
not made. These things mastered, it was 
then time to set him the more difficult pace 
of offhand marksmanship. 

Right there the idea popped into my head: 
Why not make a short gun that can be aimed 
with precision, for little George to begin with, 
and for me to use as a knapsack gun when it 
was time for him to have something more 
businesslike? 

So this is what I did:— 

I had a gunsmith cut off the barrel of the 
Favorite to fifteen inches (just the length of 
the stock and action dismounted from the 
barrel). Then I mounted my fifteen-inch 
telescope tube on it, but set forward so that 
the rear end was flush with the breech of the 
gun, and the front end with the muzzle. The 
relief was all right with this short stock. It 
was awkward at first for a grown man to use; 
but I soon got used to it, and could aim 
steadily for my cheek rested on the stock. 

The whole gun was now only fifteen inches 
long, when dismounted. It would go in a 
handbag, or in my army knapsack, or I could 
(as I usually did) stow the barrel in one 
inner side pocket of my hunting coat and the 
stock in the other leaving both hands free for 
whatever I had to do. 

Then I sent it to Cummins and had him 
make the following alterations: 

1. He shortened the cross hair adjusting 
screw so that the scope could be turned 
upside-down over the barrel. This left every 
thing smooth on top. The scope and the 
barrel were like a double gun with over-and- 
under barrels except that there was a space 
of about three-eights of an inch between them 
instead of a rib. The adjusting screw was in 
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that space, protected all the time from any- 
thing rubbing against it and altering the set. 
The telescope did not present that infernal 
catch-all hook at either end. 

2. He adjusted the mountings so that when 
the cross hair was right for forty yards (prac- 
tical point-blank), it was a little above the 
center of the reticule as shown here in the 
sketch. 

3. He put three dots on the vertical hair, 
as sighting points at increasing intervals below 
the cross hair. They were placed by guess- 
work according to a diagram I sent him. I 
did not know what ranges they would be good 
for until I tried the revamped gun out; but 
it turned out that I had guessed pretty well. 
The cross hair being set for forty yards, then 
the first dot was right for seventy yards, as I 
recall, the second for 125 yards, and the third 
for about 175 yards. 

I took the kid and his little rifle to the range 
of the Central Sharpshooters at Bobringville, 
below St. Louis. I put him on a high stool 
beside a sand bag rest, showed him how to 
hold (having first sighted in myself) with 
lower dot just above the bull of the German 
ring target and let him crack away. After 
two or three shots he caught on, and there- 
after he made bull’s-eye after bull’s-eye, sel- 
dom getting outside it. Of course, it was a 
calm day. This was at 200 yards, with black 
powder ammunition not specially selected. 
These were the first shots he had ever fired 
with any kind of gun. 


Several years later, my health broke down, 
I had to abandon my profession and get out 
into the wilds where I could live out of doors. 
I chose the wildest and least known part of 
America east of the Mississippi, which was the 
wilderness of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
on the North Carolina-Tennessee border. 
There I lived alone, without even a dog for 
company the first three years. I was out in 
the big forest exploring for myself most of the 
time. As I could not eat sowbelly, I had to 
depend mostly on game and fish for my meat. 
I tried all kinds, for any one kind soon palls 
on the appetite. 


And here is where the little gun came in. 
Often I would be out for several days from 
my cabin, alone in the wild mountains, some- 
times lost but never caring a whoop for one 
place was about as good as another to me 
so long as I had something to eat. Frequently 
the nature of my trip precluded carrying a 
full size gun. Then George’s little trick went 
with me. I could carry it at any time in my 
coat even on the cliffs where I had to use 
both hands climbing. The guti weighed only 
about four pounds, and the ammunition next 
to nothing. I could crawl through the laurel 
on hands and knees, or climb a tree and still 
have the gun along. And it certainly did 
keep me in meat. (Continued on Page 17) 
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The tide of westward immigration, stimulated by the activities of such leaders as Boone, resulted in many new settlemens, among them 
Nashville, founded in 1773, where pioneer riflemen established another gateway into the wilderness beyond. 


American Rifle Team of 1924 establishes a record for 
participation in international competitions which has 
never been equalled in this country. This is the third inter- 
national team to be organized in the United 
In the Gamc States and to leave our borders to compete 
To Stay against friendly nations since the Interna- 
tional Olympic squad sailed for France a 

little more than six months ago. 

There could be no better indication than this circumstance 
that the United States is in the international game to stay. 
It is also a very strong index to the interest which the National 
Rifle Association feels and is actively evidencing, in free rifle 
shooting. 

Since the 1920 Olympics, when the United States sent a 
team across equipped with what now would seem to have been 
a makeshift battery, the riflemen in this country have steadily 
been learning some fundamental truths about the free rifle 
game—some of these fundamentals, to judge by the consistent 
winnings of our teams, either unknown or at best unrecog- 
nized by European shooters. The result has been a constant 
improvement in our free rifle equipment, as well as the attrac- 
tion of new personnel to every tryout. 

It is to be expected that as time passes the international 
side of shooting so far as the Americans are concerned may 
either continue to embrace all phases of the sport or be more 
directly concerned with those international events in which the 
military type of rifle rather than the Schuetzen type predom- 
inates. But this is no matter for present day speculation. 
Time will tell which of these classes holds the greatest interest 
for American riflemen. 

The organization and outfitting of an international team is 
no small undertaking, involving a wealth of detail as well as 
considerable expenditure of money. And the best way for 
the shooters of the country to show their appreciation of the 
efforts of the N. R. A. to keep the United States in the fore- 
ground of international shooting is to see that there is no 
dearth of personnel when the tryout calls come. 


T= departure for Peru of the United States Pan- 


red as second-class 


man magazine. We believe that no other publication 

of national circulation has as much of the personal 
friendship element entering into the make-up of every issue. 
The Editorial Staff is small and intimately tied together by 
the bonds of personal friendship, as 
well as the earnest desire to promote 
the shooting game. The contributors 
are in many instances, personal friends 
of the Editors and of one another. Even in the cases where 
long miles between have prevented personal relations, the men 
who write for you feel that through long contact they are well 
acquainted, ‘not only with the Editors, but with the readers 
of the magazine. 

With so much of the human element entering into every 
page of the publication, it is bound to be susceptible to human 
reactions. A pat on the back for some hard working player 
has been the deciding element in many a victory. An occa- ° 
sional pat on the back has the same stimulating effect on THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 

A. great majority of material appearing in these columns 
is a “labor of love” on the part of the authors. Their only 
recompense is in the thought that they may have passed along 
something to other shooters which will be for the good of the 
game. A great many people have told us personally that they 
think THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is the leading publication of 
its kind in the country, if not in the world. Whenever you 
read something which strikes you as being particularly good, 
it will be the means of calling forth more material of the same 
nature and by the same writer if you will drop a line of com- 
mendation to the author, in care of this office. We shall pass 
it along to him and he will feel that his work has not been 
in vain. 

When a friend accomplishes something worth while, you 
like to pat him on the back and say, “Well done!” The at- 
mosphere of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is that of a group of 
friends striving for a common end. When you think that the 
magazine or any of its writers has accomplished something 
worth while, pat them on the back and see if the effect is not 
beneficial to all concerned. 
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From Forty Up 


E choose a pistol more or less for 
Wee purposes, for some sort of actual 

shooting and for a self-defense that 
probably never will be necessary. What we 
are going to do with that gun some day is a 
plenty and this imagination is often a con- 
siderable part of the pleasure we get in owning 
it. It varies of course with the caliber, a .22 
lacks this spice of romance altogether and a 
45 Colt single action is about all romance. 
The imaginary use of a .38 Special target re- 
volver hurts the gun; it is all right for target 
shooting but the caliber is too big for a pocket 
gun and too feeble for a belt gun, which 
should have a caliber from .40 up. 

For a caliber from .40 up we have four 
guns to choose from—one single action, two 
double actions and an automatic. The single 
action Colt is attractive because of its history 
and good fit in the hand, also when we are 
crawling after an Alaskan bear with the tem- 
perature down to 58 below, the gun will be 
dependable, no jams, the big hammer will be 
easy to reach and will turn the cylinder even 
if it is plugged with snow. Or suppose an 
elephant steps on the single action and drives 
it into the mud, where should we be if it were 
a common gun? On:the other hand it has the 
reputation of being slow to fire and the rod 
ejector is slow to reload, while we want a 
gun that is fast for both. Except for this 
slowness, the single action trigger is better in 
every way than the double action. Either one 
affects the whole design of the gun, one 
favorably, the other unfavorably. With the 
single action trigger the guard is small and 
neat, the absence of the saw handle softens 
the recoil and guides the aim better in a 
snap shot, and since the trigger finger is 
higher, the second finger does not cross it 
when pressed firmly against the frame, which 
is very necessary for a good grip. Therefore 
if we can somehow get around that slow fire, 
this is the gun to choose for an occasional 
shot at inanimate objects, mostly cans, and 
for that bear, elephant, hold-up, burglar com- 
plex. 

Fanning stretches the imagination too far, 
which is a pity because the interval between 
shots is as short in fanning the single action 
as in firing the automatic. But slip shooting 
is said to be practical, swift and accurate, 
and it is worth while to weigh the evidence 
on slip shooting. Fortunately we have it, 
reliable and exact. Back in the August and 
October (1918) numbers of Outdoor Life, 
Doctor Snively and Burro Puncher tested the 
speed of the single action very exactly. Doc- 
tor Snively is speaking and he is a reliable 
witness as he started these tests to show that 
the old Colt is no good. 

“Tt was in this work at several targets that 
Newman (Burro Puncher) resorted so suc- 
cessfully to what he termed ‘slip shooting’ and 
saved the old single action Colt from a total 


By W. S. Davenport 


eclipse. By slip shooting is meant grasping 
the single action with both hands, having the 
trigger removed or holding it back with one 
forefinger, and operating the hammer with one 
or the other thumb, by simply allowing it to 
slip from under the thumb when ready to 
shoot. The speed and accuracy of this an- 
tique piece of furniture under these conditions 
is marvelous. It will be perceived that in 
shooting rapidly with a heavy gun at several 
different targets, widely separated, much time 
is lost in starting and stopping the gun at 
each target, and in overcoming the loss of 
balance from recoil. The two hands steady 
the gun when aiming quickly, minimize the 
recoil effects and enable one to start and 
stop the gun with little loss of time.” 

The time for three shots at targets on three 
walls was 0.84 second for the .44 S. & W. 
used double action, 0.90 for the .45 automatic 
and 0.97 for the single action, slip shooting. 
In a test of the sort of shooting we are more 
likely to do, the single action showed up 
better still. With the gun in a hip pocket, 
coat on and hands by the side, the guns were 
drawn and fired once. The average time for 
the 44 S. & W. was 0.94, for the single 
action slip shooting, 1.02 and for the .45 
automatic, 1.03 seconds, hammer up and 
safety on. 

Here we have the rapid fire we shall not 
need but which we must know can be done. 
Held in both hands as many of us would hold 
a gun for a life and death shot, this double 
action hammer is fast and probably not not- 
ably inferior in accuracy to the double action 
trigger. If Colonel Colt, when he designed 
this gun had all the knowledge of six gun de- 
sign that we have today, he might have hesi- 
tated between putting the rapid fire into the 
trigger and into the hammer. Putting it into 
the trigger hurts the design of the rest of the 
gun, putting it into the hammer by making 
it very large, he also got a safe and quick 
single action fire. Looked at in this way, the 
large hammer becomes an asset to be admired. 
It encourages the slip hammer imagination to 
file off the checking on the spur, but to re- 
move the trigger is going too far, it smacks 
of the melodramatic. 

The rod ejector expels sticking shells better 
and offers some chance for the imagination, 
too. After firing two shots from behind a 
shelter where we are besieged by several rust- 
lers or a Bengal tiger, we can half cock the 
gun, open the gate, eject the first shell and 
insert a fresh cartridge and all the while the 
gun is ready to fire instantly. A good game 
to play is to load ten round balls with a light 
charge of E. C., six in the gun and four in 
reserve. First you fire two shots from behind 
the woodpile where you are besieged, at old 
hats half hidden in the bushes. Then fire and 
reload as above until you have fired six shots. 
Then have the rascals rush you because their 
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guns have the inferior simultaneous ejector 
and they think that your gun is empty. You 


have four shots left, one for each of four . 


boards, six feet by one foot, stuck into the 
ground just beyond the woodpile. These 
boards are not necessarily rascals, if you are 
quite young they may be a sheriff’s posse. A 
piece of tin on the breast of each of the 
posse is a good target and represents the 
badge of authority. This play needs no ex- 
cuse, it is a fine imaginative game, as well 
worth while as target shooting. 

In the hammer and ejector of the single 
action there is a certain quality of character 
which we also find in the other parts and 
which makes the gun interesting. There is a 
whole group of parts all of unusual design 
calculated to insure turning the cylinder and 
locking it firmly. They are the double pawl, 
cylinder bushing, large hammer and very 
stout bolt. Some parts keep us guessing at 
the intention of the designer, which is itself 
a proof of character. The handle is a little 
short and keeps the little finger shoving the 
others up to get a hold. Did the designer 
underestimate the size of the average hand, 
or did he want that finger to push the second 
finger firmly against the frame? Is the nar- 
row trigger just a case of putting on-style 
or is it intended to be felt better through a 
glove? The behavior of the gun in firing 
heavy cartridges has a character not found in 
the double actions. The humpless handle, 
held loose, slips back and down through the 
hand diverting and cushioning the blow of 
the recoil, and as the barrel thus raised is 
thrown down, the thumb curls round the ham- 
mer to cock it. The action resembles some- 
what that of a field gun which compresses 
the air in the recoil cylinders and uses the 
energy to push the barrel gently back into 
place. 

That the accuracy of this remarkable gun 
also has this’ quality of character is shown in 
that quotation from Doctor Snively. It has 
two distinct kinds of accuracy, the more im- 
portant of which lies in the shape of the 
handle which causes the hand to point the 
gun where the eye is looking even when the 
sights are not used. In quick shooting at 
close range this accuracy is very important. 
It is coarse accuracy compared with target 
shooting and the thump of the heavy hammer 
on the frame and the covering of the line of 
sights by the hammer do not affect this ac- 
curacy. The speed necessary requires the 
shortest barrel of 434 inches. The longest 
barrel compensates more or less for the ham- 
mer that is not suited to target accuracy, but 
the gun needs to be tuned up by a good gun- 
smith. The factory used to supply the gun 
tuned up for target accuracy, and although 
the designer did not lay much stress on such 
shooting, it has proved to be quite accurate in 
the hands of expert (Continued on Page 17) 
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More About Prices 


By Capt. Jerome Clark 


HE collector of antique firearms who de- 

sires to assign values to his specimens— 

and who among the vast army does not? 
—naturally turns to the auction room as the field 
from which the best appraised can be obtained. 
He realizes that the small price at which he occa- 
sionally makes a pick-up from the disinterested 
owner of some attractive specimen is by no means 
a fair appraisal of its value. On the other hand, 
it is in many cases true that the price under 
which a small specimen is offered to the public 
by a dealer in antique weapons is likely to repre- 
sent, although not in every specific instance, a 
high water mark of appraisal, especially if the 
specimen chances to be one which is in demand. 
Between these extremes, however, there is a 
source which undoubtedly furnishes the basis of 
the better part of all firearms appraisals. That 
source is to be found in the auction rooms of the 
larger cities where big collections are dispersed 
and where public and dealer bid against each 
other for specimens. But, as in all other cases 
where an article is made the subject of com- 
mercial exploitation, the price in the auction 
rooms is largely regulated by supply and demand 
so that the one true indication of value is not 
what a certain type of pistol brings at a certain 
sale, but an average of what this type of pistol 
has brought at several sales. 

During the past six months, the collectors of 
the country have witnessed a flood tide of values in 
the New York auction rooms, but the latest sale 
to be held, that of the collection of the late Frank 
Sibley, which was dispersed in New York on 
October 8th, furnished an example of the great 
fluctuation in prices to which antique firearms are 
subject. The Sibley collection was, unfortunately, 
put on the market following two or three other 
large sales, and it is very possible that this cir- 
cumstance explains why there was apparent such 
a tumble in prices. 

To a degree, although not entirely, it also 
furnishes the reason why Firearms’ prices fluc- 
tuate more than the values in stamps, coins, or 
antique furniture and why, as a whole, ancient 
weapons bring far less than any other antique in 
satio to the high degree of workmanship which 
entered into not only the mechanism of the arm 


but its ornamentation. A fine old chest of 
drawers will almost always bring $150 or $175 
but a magnificent gun which took twice as long 
to make and originally cost six times as much 
will often sell for not more than $5. 


While the entire Sibley sale emphasized the 
fact that the bottom frequently drops out of 
firearms values to the good fortune of those 
canny buyers who happen to be present on such 
occasions, this circumstance was especially notice- 
able in connection with the sale of the outstanding 
feature of the Sibley collection. This was the 
flint-lock repeating pistol made about 1680 on the 
principle of the Cookson gun and of which it 
was practically a contemporary. This pistol, 
about twenty inches in length, is said to be the 
only one known in this size and it was the gen- 
eral opinion that it would bring a very round 
figure no matter what other pieces in the collec- 
tion might go for. In spite of this, it was pur- 
chased by a well-known collector for $180, which 
was not much more than a Harper’s Ferry would 
bring at a well-patronized sale. 


As usual, some of the more modern weapons 
brought as much as they were worth. There 
were an unusual number of fine target and hunt- 
ing rifles in the collection, and they averaged 
about $10 each. Kentucky rifles, some of them 
very fine, sold from $4 to $27 and many of the 
really worth-while old timers brought very little; 
flint-lock pistols in the small sizes selling for $3 
and $4; pairs of flint-lock pocket pistols bring- 
ing as low as $10, while in two or three instances 
handsomely silver-mounted pistols ranged from 
$7 to $16. One of the more important pieces of 
the sale, an engraved powder horn of the Revo- 
lutionary period showing a soldier, full height, 
a deer, and other engraving, and dated February 
22, 1779, in commemoration of the 3rd Anniver- 
sary of American Independence, sold for $80 and 
a Harper’s Ferry pistol of 1807 brought $112. 
On the other hand, a magnificent percussion shot- 
gun of the finest workmanship sold for $6 and an 
extremely interesting flint-lock smooth bore went 
at $45. One interesting incident in the auction 
was that of the sale of a weapon listed as a trap- 
door shot gun which was knocked down to a 
collector for $2.50. This weapon upon closer 
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examination turned out to be one of the rarest 
of the breech loading shotgun models, an early 
American invention known as the Allen Breech 
loader. This action is a modified form of the 
Snyder action and not very frequently en 
countered nowadays. 


* * * 


The Crossbow 


By Henry Walter Fry 


DON’T suppose that you could call the cross- 
I bow a firearm since there is no fire in it, but 
it was a very powerful missle weapon all the 
same and the big military ones were capable, at 
the proper elevation, of sending a bolt nearly 400 
yards, as Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, author of 
“The Crossbow,” proved by practical experiment. 
How destructive it could be at close range is 
shown by the enclosed extract, which may in- 
terest the readers of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
The bolts must have gone right through the 
helmets and armor of those French knights, who 
must have been frightfully disgusted at being 
killed by mere common low born crossbowmen, 
who shot them off their horses like so many 
roosting fowls without their having a chance 
to hit back. It just shows how utterly helpless 
the armored knight of those days was in the face 
of an attack by powerful and well aimed missiles. 
Yet it took a long while for men to leave off 
wearing armor, even after gunpowder was in- 
vented. Few people realize how long. As a fact 
it was a matter of centuries. Cannon were used 
all over Europe in 1350 and in 1650, three cen- 
turies later, there was plenty of armor still being 
worn and portraits of kings and nobles in the 
first half of the eighteenth century show them 
wearing armor, even if they didn’t take it into 
action. The chief reason why most men left it 
off was not so much that it was little protection 
as that it was horribly uncomfortable and men 
liked to be comfortable when fighting even 
though they did risk being killed. In the early 
ages when the old Norsemen wanted to do any 
real fighting they threw off their armor and went 
at it “baresark,” to use their own expression. 
Another thing that people don’t realize is that 
the wearing of armor has never quite died out in 
the armies of the world. Napoleon had cuiras- 
siers at Waterloo, there are cuirassiers in the 
French and German armies now, also in the 
British Army in the First and Second Life Guards 
and Royal Horse Guards, and there are, or were 
before the war, mounted sentries in helmet and 
cuirass on guard in Whitehall, London. In the 
late war every soldier went into action with a 
piece of armor on his head in the form of a 
shrapnel helmet, and there is modern body armor 
on display in the arms department of the New 
York Museum of Art. 


From the description of the battle of Pavia 
in “The Life and Times of Francis the First, 
King of France,” by James Bacon, volume I, 
pp. 481-482 Edward Bull, London, 1830, this ex- 
cerpt is 

At the same moment he (Pescara) put in 
practice a manoeuvre which he had devised and 
which, being then seen for the first time, was so 
fatally successful as mainly to decide the fortune 
of the day. He had raised a body of fifteen 
hundred Basque crossbowmen, picked out for 
their agility and skill in their peculiar weapon, 
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and had drilled them carefully until they had 
acquired the requisite facility in performing the 
novel service to which he had destined them. At 
his signal the close ranks of his pikes opened, and 
the Basques, issuing in small detachments, ap- 
proached within range of the French gendarmes, 
levelled and discharged, and retired with the 
velocity of birds behind the friendly pikes, which 
effectually protected them against the pursuit of 
the horse. The execution they did was immense, 
and the confusion which the suddenness of the 
movement created was even more fatal. The 
King (Francis I) ordered the ranks of the cavalry 
to open and offer a less certain aim to the de- 
structive bowmen; but this only aggravated the 
evil; for though the Basques were dismounted 
yet having nothing to carry but their bows and 
bolts, and being remarkably swift of foot, they 
ran between the French ranks, picked out their 
men, discharged at leisure, and were able effec- 
tually to avoid the pursuit or the blows of the 
heavily accouttred men-at-arms, who could turn 
but slowly and with difficulty. By this mis- 
chievous attack many of the most distinguished 
officers fell, for their crests and pennons easily 
pointed them out to the aim of the Basques, 
and in less than an hour the invincible chivalry 
of France was disordered and cut to pieces by 
the attack of an apparently insignificant enemy, 
who could hardly be seen and whose safety con- 
sisted in the celerity of their movement. The 
brave and able la Tremoille received two bolts 
at the same time; one of which passed through 
his head and the other pierced his heart. 


The Eye Is a Liar 


(Continued from Page 8) 


man, and certainly did not tote a .45. 

Our ballistic theory is trailing along behind 
our ballistic performance a good deal the 
same way the cave man could rub two sticks 
together and make fire centuries before he had 
any definite ideas concerning friction. When 
some man who doesn’t know a darned thing 
about ballistics—and I’m one of them—takes 
the usual guncrank’s collections of ball-throw- 
ers from a naval cannon down to a beany, a 
gunnysackful of ammunition, assorted, and a 
carload or two of complicated instruments 
like a foot rule and an Ingersoll watch and 
begins all over again at the beginning, then we 
may know something about ballistics, and the 
present books and tables and query answers— 
many of which I have to answer myself—will 
become valuable enough as documents of 
human density to go into the case right along 
side of the skin of the snake that charmed 
Eve. I have seen a chunk of that skin, by the 
way, and with it enough official documents to 
prove it to paper a room. More proof than 
skin. Same with today’s ballistics. 

I know I'll be scalped for doing this, better 
turn over the molasses on your mother-in- 
law’s breakfast table, than to upset folk’s 
most cherished delusions. Still, it ought to be 
done. Doctor Mann made the first move, 
and more than doubled the effective range of 
naval guns. Whelen is too busy herding 
rookies, Crossman would get into a fight with 
his mirror, Askins would show up with a 
sawed-off shotgun and Kephart with a flint- 
lock, what Landis would do I don’t know, and 
I'd spend all the money for .45 Colts. Our 
minds are set, like concrete. The chances are 
that the first name of the skeptic who does it 
will be “Columbo.” He doesn’t believe the 
earth is flat. Good luck to him. 


Another Antique Sale 

SALE representing the efforts of over a 
A quarter of a century of firearms collecting 

in all corners of the earth which should 
be of unusual appeal to all those interested in 
weapons, will be held in the Walpole Galleries, 
N. Y. on Nov. 20, 1924. It covers very nearly the 
whole field from the matchlock, and ornate wheel- 
lock, down to the modern sporting rifle. There 
are a variety of Colts, including a superb Pater- 
son revolving rifle and a double barreled sporting 
rifle of 45-70 caliber, in almost new condition; 
Deringers, all-mettal, knife and dagger, blunder- 
buss, air, confederate, trap, pepperbox, snap- 
haunce, wheelock, curious and unique pistols and 
revolvers of every description. A large number 
of interesting underhammer pistols, powder test- 
ers, horns, bullet molds, gun parts, tool and acces- 
sories in abundance. A huge four-barreled flint- 
lock pistol of very early date. Fine duelling sets. 
Over sixty pairs and pistols in cases. Spanish 
dags, sword-canes and French knuckle-dusters. 
A three-barreled underhammer gun, with many 
other fine, oldtime and modern sporting weapons. 
Among the eighteen wheelock arms offered, there 
is probably one of the best that has appeared at 
public sale in years. 

There is also an extensive collection of rare 
books, pamphlets, catalogues and auction sales, 
periodicals, of firearms, ammunition, trap-shoot- 
ing, hunting, duelling and armor, with a beautiful 
set of photographs of scarce weapons. 


For the Question Box 


HE September 1918 issue of Outing con- 
i tains an article on “The Backwoods Rifle,” 


by Horace Kephart, wherein a mention is 
made of a resolution passed by the Provisional 
Congress of South Carolina, February 24, 1776, 
reading as follows: 

“Resolved, That Mr. Bee, Captain John 
Hanger (and ten others named) be, and they are 
hereby appointed Commissioners to contract for 
the making of, or purchasing already made, any 
number not exceeding one thousand stand of 
good Rifles, with good bridle locks and proper 
furniture, not exceeding the price of £30 each, 
the barrels of the Rifles to be made not to weigh 
less than seven pounds and a half, or be less 
than three feet eight inches long and carrying 
balls of about half an ounce weight (219 grains) 
and those new ones already made not to be less 
than three feet four inches long in the barrel.” 
American Archives, 4th series V Col. 581. 

Another mention is made of a similar con- 
tract on page 151-152 of “Firearms in American 
History,” which reads: “It is probable that the 
1,000 rifles ordered February 24, 1776, by the 
Provincial Congress, were plain ones. The record 
about these 1,000 rifles merely state that the cost 
apiece was not to exceed £30, that they were to 
have bridle locks, barrels not to exceed a length 
of three feet eight inches, total weight not to 
exceed seven and a half pounds each, balls to be 
one half ounce. 

Both of these contracts, appearing under the 
same date, might lead one to think that they 
are one and the same transaction, but a com- 
parison of weights and measurements makes this 
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doubtful. 
is this. 
Is there any positive knowledge that such rifles 
were made, and if so, does a single specimen re- 
main in existence today? 
“Conn. Collector.” 
S. S. Sherwood. 


However, what I would like to ask 


Pacifists 
(Concluded from Page 1) 


When the time comes that the most fit 
alone can survive, which among present Amer- 
ican nations will wear the mantle of continued 
existence? I think Canada. Canada will be 
the more virile race, of purer blood, and nature 
will see that such a race has room. Will such 
things happen without wars? Surely not. 
Wars of extermination will be savage beyond 
anything we have known. If that time comes, 
and of course we Americans will say that it 
cannot come, American men will be exter- 
minated and American women will bear no 
more children even to the end of their time. 

Who can say that all this is wrong, contrary 
to all that veneer of civilization we are so 
laboriously building up? Why if nine-tenths 
of the human beings that now exist could be 
destroyed at a blast, the world would be far 
nearer a heaven than it ever has been or 
maybe ever will be. The Utopian dreams of 
our pacifists could come true only in case man 
reached a stage of development wherein he 
no longer needed to eat or to wear clothes, and 
where there was no marriage and no giving in 
marriage. Then he could sing songs and wear 
white draperies, and there would be neither 
love nor hatred nor war. The Jews knew this 
very well when they described heaven. How- 
ever, the first thing our pacifists will have to 
do if they are to do away with war is to elim- 
inate all desire for “chow”— otherwise they 
had as well put in their time preaching psalms 
to a dead horse. 


A Correction 


Y ARTICLE “Some More Gun His- 
M tory” in the August 15th number, 

contains several misprints. Because 
these may lead to some confusion and also 
in a great measure impair the value of this 
data, I have noted these corrections: 

In the tenth line, the 56-52 Spencer should 
be the “56-56.” The “More test” revolver 
should be “Moore teat.” The New 30 c. f. 
revolver should be “New 38.” 

Recent researches indicate that the Smith 
& Wesson patent expired on April 3, 1869 
not in 1872. Patents in those days ran for 
14 years, although the law was changed a little 
later to read 17 years. This will explain why 
Ethan Allen was advertising his .22 cartridge 
revolver in 1870, and it is also possible that 
the Colt Civil War percussion .44 revolver was 
altered to take the .44 Colt O. M. center fire 
cartridge much earlier than 1872. 

Will have an article on Rollin White to 
supplement the interesting story by Mr. 
McHenry a few months ago. 

L. D. Satterlee. 
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Pistols and Pistol Shooting 
(Continued from Page 7) 
actively exists as a monument to his memory. 

In tracing the history of the use of pistols 
in our Army we find that on March 9, 1799, 
Simeon North of Berlin, Conn., received the 
first United States government contract for 
500 horse pistols, and he is recognized as the 
first official pistol maker for our government. 
From 1799 until 1828 North made over fifty 
thousand pistols for the United States Army 
and Navy. These weapons were smooth bore, 
single shot, muzzle loading, flintlock pistols, 
caliber .69. The government armory at Har- 
pers: Ferry, Va., began the manufacture of 
pistols in 1807 and Springfield armory in 1818. 

In 1838 Colt put on the market his first 
revolver called the “Texas Pistol,” caliber .34, 
and followed it at once by the one known as 
the “Walker Pistol,” caliber .44. Both of 
these weapons were used by our officers in the 
Seminole Indian war 1838-42. 

In 1847 during the Mexican War the first 
regulation Army revolver was adopted. This 
was the Colt Dragoon or Holster revolver, 
model 1847. It was improved slightly in 1848. 
These pistols were issued in pairs to the men 
in the mounted service and carried in holsters 
on the saddle. They were .44-caliber, had 
good penetration, and accuracy sufficient to 
place the six shots in an eight-inch circle at 
fifty yards. From the date of their first adop- 
tion Colt’s pistols have retained the title of 
official sidearm of the United States Army. 

During the Civil War in addition to over 
318,000 new model Army .44-caliber pistols 
made by Colt for the Army and Navy, it was 
necessary for the government to purchase ad- 
ditional pistols from other arms companies to 
supplement the Colt. These included weapons 
from Remington, Joslyn, Starr, Savage, Allen, 
Wheelock, Lefancheux, Whitney, Adams and 
Trantor. 

In 1873 after the invention of the metallic 
cartridge, the Colt Breech Loading Single Ac- 
tion Army Revolver .45-caliber was adopted. 
This weapon was probably the most famous 
of all the Colt arms and was known as the 
“Peacemaker.” This arm was also made to 
take the .44-caliber rifle cartridge and in such 
caliber was known as the “Frontier” model. 
This model is still made and has great popu- 
larity in certain parts of the country. 

The next change in the Army pistol was the 
adoption by the War Department of the Colt 
Model 1892 double action revolver, caliber 
.38. This was a very radical change in policy 
for up to this time the Army had depended on 
a weapon of .44 or .45-caliber. This change 
occurred at a time when the advocates of 
smaller bore military weapons were succeed- 
ing in their efforts to have such arms adopted. 
While the smaller caliber military rifle with 
its greater ballistic advantages of range, ac- 
curacy and striking energy at long range has 
proved a success, the smaller caliber revolver 
was a failure because of its lack of shocking 
power, and after a short trial in the Philip- 
pines by our Army the War Department pro- 
vided the New Service Colt revolver, caliber 
.45, for the use of troops serving there. 


The greatest modern development in the 
design of pistols was the automatic principle, 
which was first applied to the machine gun 
and later to sidearms. Several foreign auto- 
matics appeared between 1893 and 1898, 
among them were the Borchardt, later known 
as the Luger-Parabellun, the Bergmann, 
Mauser and Mannlicher. In 1898 John 
Browning, another celebrated American in- 
ventor, patented an automatic system which 
proved so successful that it has been applied 
to pistols, machine guns, automatic rifles and 
shotguns. The Browning patents for pistols 
were adopted by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Co., and in recent years this firm has put on 
the market many models of this type ranging 
from .22-caliber to that of the Service pistol. 


The Colt Automatic pistol, caliber .45, 
Model 1911, was adopted by the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department as the result of a most 
exhaustive test of the automatic weapons in 
use at that time. At the time of its adop- 
tion (1911) there was considerable contro- 
versy over the action taken, as many believed 
that it was not a suitable weapon for hard 
military service, especially mounted service, in 
places such as our Mexican border, because 
of the difficulty of preventing it from becom- 
ing clogged with fine sand and dust and con- 
sequently failing to function until cleaned. 
However, the ease and speed with which it 
can be taken apart and reassembled combined 
with the advantages inherent to it of rapid 
loading and firing more than offset its disad- 
vantages. Now after over ten years of serv- 
ice including the World War, the .45 auto- 
matic pistol has proved its worth as has the 
automatic system for pistols, and it is only 
a matter of a short time before the revolver 
will be obsolete as a military weapon. During 
the World War because of the difficulties in 
manufacturing the .45 automatic the official 
sidearm was suplemented by two .45-caliber 
revolvers constructed to take the same ammu- 
nition. These were made by the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson firms. 


During the so-called frontier days when the 
West was being settled there was little or no 
law to depend on. The so-called Wild West 
was the great gathering place of the more 
adventurous spirits of the land. The numer- 
ous mining camps, railroad construction jobs 
and the rapidly increasing cattle ranches were 
the magnets that drew to the West the young 
man seeking a fortune in much the same spirit 
as the followers of Sir Francis Drake sailed 
the Spanish Main in search of treasure and 
adventure. Combined with the establishment 
of our social code in the West was the prob- 
lem of making a livelihood among the warlike 
tribes that roamed the plain. All of these 
factors combined to develop the use of re- 
volvers and pistols and the tales that spread 
throughout the world of the wonderful shoot- 
ing skill of the cowpuncher and Western gun- 
man were even more remarkable and astonish- 
ing than were the accomplishments of J. Feni- 
more Cooper’s hero of the leatherstocking 
tales. Pistol shooting in those days developed 
into a game of quick drawing and snap shoot- 
ing at very close range. Shooting from the 
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hip and gun pointing rather than aiming were 
the main- requisites to success. The accuracy 
of the gunman of those days is not to be 
compared with the accuracy of the modern 
pistol shot, as far as ability to group shots on 
a target is concerned. 

Whether due to the interest created by tales 
of the wonderful skill of the Westerner with 
the pistol or due to the inherent natural love 
that every normal boy has for shooting, there 
has always existed in this country a frater- 
nity who followed the pistol shooting game 
because of a genuine love for the sport, that 
once developed never dies. This group is in- 
creasing yearly and there was never a time in 
the history of the country when there were 
sO Many young men interested in the shooting 
game. Our World War army of over four 
millions more or less trained in the use of 
arms is largely responsible for this condition. 
Give a young man the facilities and oppor- 
tunity to indulge in this sport without too 
much inconvenience and expense and we will 
soon see that “the love of weapons is deep- 
rooted in the hearts of manly men.” 

Our high schools, colleges and universities 
are adding shooting to their sports and many 
of them now recognize it on the same plane 
as other sports and give collegiate athletic 
awards to members of their shooting teams. 
One of our large Western universities includes 
rifle and pistol shooting as one of the optional 
courses for young women taking physical edu- 
cation. I might add that in this institution 
over three hundred young women have been 
given a good course in small arms firing since 
the classes were first organized. 


Due to the crime waves that have swept our 
cities during the last few years, consisting of 
every crime from burglary and highway rob- 
bery to murder, the police forces of our cities 
are emphasizing pistol shooting in their train- 
ing, for it is realized more than ever before 
that the only answer to this problem is a 
highly trained, well armed, straight shooting 
police force and the psychological effect on 
the criminal element of such a police force 
is inestimable. Officers of the military estab- 
lishment are needed as instructors for these 
forces. 

To illustrate my point: In 1920 as the 
result of an unusual crime wave which struck 
one of the largest Pacific coast cities, culmi- 
nating in the murder of two police detectives 
on one of the main streets during the busy 
hours of the day, the city council appropriated 
$5,000 for the construction of a nine-target 
indoor pistol range, which was built from plans 
furnished by an Army officer on duty in that 
city. On completion of the range the entire 
police force was required to attend lectures 
on pistol shooting, a group of eight of the 
best qualified shots were given daily instruc- 
tion and practice for one month under the 
same Army officer and they in turn were as- 
signed the job of instructing the remainder 
of the force. At present the police force of 
this city is required to maintain a certain 
qualification with the pistol and the range is 
in use daily and work thereon directed by a 
qualified police instructor. The effect of this 
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kind of training has been very noticeable and 
results decidedly gratifying. 

The National Rifle Association and United 
States Revolver Association, the two organi- 
zations that control and supervise organized 
rifle and pistol shooting throughout the coun- 
try, have more than tripled their membership 
since the war. As a result of the government 
support given rifle shooting through the Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, this form 
of shooting has become more popular than 
pistol practice, but this is largely due to the 
fact that civilian marksmen can get free issues 
of ammunition and rifles in addition to the use 
of Army ranges whereon to practice. The 
present individual membership of the National 
Rifle Association has grown from 3,800 in 
1920 to 13,000 in 1923. That of the U. S. 
Revolver Association from a few hundred to 
about 5,000. Consider also that in addition to 
the actual individual memberships in these 
organizations there are affiliated with them 
numerous rifle and pistol clubs varying in size 
from a few men to several hundred, and it can 
readily be seen that the total actual member- 
ship of American citizens participating in rifle 
and pistol shooting is in the neighborhood of 
150,000. From these figures we can judge to 
what extent interest in shooting is developing. 

* * * 


Having briefly noted the increasing interest 
in pistol shooting among civilians, let us see 
how the changing conditions are affecting the 
Army. In the last three years this country 
has sent three pistol teams into international 
competition against the best European teams; 
these teams with the exception of that of last 
year, being badly defeated. No European 
teams competed in the International Pistol 
Team Match held in this country last year 
and our victory was an empty one. In these 
three years the Army has been represented 
by three men only, most of the team being 
civilians. In an effort to analyze the causes 
and try to find the remedy for this condition 
which should not exist, the following conclu- 
sions have been reached: First, we must 
realize a national characteristic, namely, that 
the average American will not maintain in- 
terest long in a sport or pastime that he can- 
not become proficient in without too much 
effort and in a comparatively short time. In 
other words, if the game is too hard or dis- 
couraging to American beginners only the real 
enthusiasts will stick to it. That is one reason 
why rifle shooting appeals at first more 
strongly than pistol shooting, for any one with 
average intelligence and physical make-up can 
soon learn to shoot the rifle well. This is not 
true with the pistol for it is the most difficult 
of all small arms to learn to shoot well and 
partakes much more of the nature of an art 
than does rifle or shotgun shooting. 

Again it is my belief that we do not present 
the game to a young officer or soldier in the 
proper way. In other words, our methods of 
teaching pistol shooting are fundamentally 
wrong in one main essential, wrong to such 
an extent that we discourage rather than en- 
courage a new man in a sport that usually 
appeals to him and which would fascinate him 
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were he able 
to progress 
satisfactorily. 
For years 
we have be- 
lieved that to 
make a suc- 
cessful range 
shot with the 
rifle out of a 
novice it is 
first necessary 
to give him a 
thorough pre- 
liminary 
course in the 
principles of 
shooting, fol- 
lowed by a 
course with 
the gallery rifle. The better preliminary in- 
struction the better the results when the man 
goes on the rifle range with the Service rifle. 
One of the men who made our international 
rifle team two years ago had specialized al- 
most exclusively in .22-caliber target shooting 
and had done very little Service rifle shooting. 
Yet, with practice, he was able to win a place 
on a team that won the World’s Championship. 


How have we gone about teaching the pis- 
tol? We have only within the last few years 
or since the adoption of “Pistol Marksman- 
ship” attempted any worthwhile preliminary 
training in the principles of pistol shooting, 
such as aiming, holding, squeezing, and calling 
the shot and proper coaching, but instead of 
then following this with a thorough course 
with a .22-caliber pistol we hand a man a heavy, 
powerful, nerve-racking handgun and expect 
him to qualify with it after a short prelim- 
inary practice. What are the results? The 
reaction of the nervous system to the vibra- 
tions set up in the muscles of the hand by 
the recoil mechanism, and the ear-splitting 
report so unnerve the average beginner that 
by the time he has fired a score of five or 
seven shots he is trembling like a leaf, blink- 
ing his eyes, jerking his trigger, and flinching 
so badly that his shots form a zone of dis- 
persion resembling that of a shrapnel. The 
result of procedure of this kind is the dis- 
couragement of the novice or recruit and 
many hours of painstaking coaching and prac- 
tice are required before he can overcome 
flinching, the greatest of all obstacles to suc- 
cessful pistol shooting. 

On the other hand if the novice shot the 
.22-caliber pistol until he became confident 
of his ability to make a good score, then when 
the Service pistol was placed in his hands he 
would undertake its use forearmed with con- 
fidence, the greatest of all assets to success. 
Had the Army adopted the .22-caliber pistol 
years ago as it did a .22-caliber rifle, it not 
only would have meant a great saving in cost 
of ammunition, but an increased allowance 
with which to train men and above everything 
else a much better qualified pistol shooting 
personnel. In France one saw day after day 
infantry officers and men who were armed 
with the pistol going into action with several 
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extra magazine pockets on their belts. Then 
one realized more than ever before how much 
the ability to shoot well meant to them and 
when we hear the accounts of men dropping 
their bayonets and depending on pistols in 
hand-to-hand conflict during raids or in the 
final assault we realize still more how we have 
failed in our duty to train men in this impor- 
tant means of defense. 


Considering further the causes of lack of 
interest in pistol shooting among military men 
we must remember that to create and main- 
tain interest in any sport we must make that 
sport not only worth while because of the 
skill, energy and perseverance required to 
master it, but also attractive and enjoyable 
and it must of itself be mentally and phys- 
ically beneficial. Pistol shooting possesses all 
these attributes except that if indulged in 
with a weapon and ammunition that is not a 
pleasure to shoot, and which instead causes 
discomfort and discouragement, the recrea- 
tional value is lost. Furthermore, if the fa- 
cilities for practice are inconvenient or too 
limited as regards location, targets, avail- 
ability of range at convenient hours, or re- 
stricted by unnecessary or unreasonable range 
regulations, the chances will be that the sport 
will not be worth the effort to carry it on. 


If the R. O. T. C. units in our high schools, 
colleges and universities can afford to install 
indoor rifle and pistol ranges at their respec- 
tive institutions and maintain them so suc- 
cessfully that they not only furnish excellent 
facilities for instruction in small bore shoot- 
ing, but also are in constant demand for team 
and recreational shooting, we might logically 
decide that the Army could learn something 
beneficial from these facts. 


If a small fraction of the money spent on 
post gymnasiums and athletic equipment were 
used to build modern, properly equipped and 
lighted indoor ranges in connection with our 
gymnasiums the benefits to the military estab- 
lishment and nation would be of inestimable 
value and our commissioned personnel could 
then conveniently and pleasantly indulge in 
pistol shooting as do our civilian brothers who 
are today representing our country in inter- 
national matches. 
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Were it necessary to convince anyone that 
it is desirable for an Army officer to be a good 
pistol shot, we might ask such person if he 
believes the following: First, that it is neces- 
sary and advantageous for persons working 
continually about deep water to know how to 
swim well; second, that it is equally advis- 
able that police officers, railway mail clerks, 
and express messengers, ‘and all persons on 
whom the responsibility for protection of life, 
property and treasure rests, be efficient in the 
use of the pistol; third, in teaching subjects 
such as drawing, architecture, and other arts 
in which demonstration is the chief duty of 
the instructor, it is absolutely necessary that 
he be qualified to do this work with skill and 
conclusiveness; fourth, that it is necessary 
for every normal well-balanced man to have 
some form of recreation for a hobby that will 
give him necessary relaxation and healthful 
physical aid through exercise that is stimulat- 
ing and beneficial yet not so strenuous as to 
be detrimental to him in later years; fifth, 
that it is a criterion of a man’s professional 
efficiency that he be able to perform well all 
duties for which he is responsible. If he be- 
lieves any or all of these statements then he 
must agree that an Army officer’s general and 
professional education as well as his physical 
and mental development will not suffer by 
time devoted to the Art of Pistol Shooting. 
From the Coast Artillery Journal. 


1924 Pan-American 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in the individuals, more to keep out of mis- 
chief than for any other reason. 

Most of the time some foreigner was stand- 
ing around in the way when one of our men 
reached for a tempting prize such as a Sevres 
vase four feet high and worth about $100 per 
foot, or a little gold to the amount of $209 or 
so. 
The Individual Army Rifle Match went to 
a Swede who hauled down $200. 

The Class B section of the same match was 
hooked by Johnson of France—fine old French 
name, eh wot?—and the first Americano who 
got on the list was sitting in eighth place. 
Class C was taken by another Frenchman and 
Class D by an Argentino. The joker was that 
all the foreigners were shooting our Spring- 
field rifle in this match. 

Denny of the Navy won the preliminary 
stage of the Army Individual Match, a single 
entry match with a first and second stage. 
The final stage and the championship was 
taken by Cavatorta, of the Argentinos, another 
Argentino taking second. 

The Expert Rifleman’s Match went to 
Yanez of the Argentinos, an American taking 
second, and then the Argentinos taking third, 
fourth and fifth. The Individual Re-Entry 
Rifle Match, open to any number of re-entries, 
the total of the best score of ten shots in each 
position counting, went to a gentleman by the 
name of C. DeFelin, Italy. Cy Osburn, of 
the U. S. Navy, took second and $400 as 
against the $500 won by the Italian for first. 
An Argentino got third, and my team mate 
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Pink, fourth, with $200 to solace him for 
sticking around to see the team match shot. 

The Carton Match was won by Captain 
Richard of the Winchester Company. 

Outside of this there was scant comfort for 
the Yankees in the results. To rub it in, the 
Swiss took the International Team Match, 
with the French second and the U. S. third by 
a single disputed point over the Swedes, so 
disputed that the Swedes packed up and left 
Perry the next day in high dudgeon. 

So came the final Pan-American Team 
Match, with the line-up shy of several of the 
1912 veterans, including Kneubel, one of the 
free rifle team shooting against the Swiss and 
other European nations with rifles inferior to 
those of the foreigners, and in a game brand 
new to our men. 

Our final Pan-American team consisted of 
Denny, Navy; Stuart Wise, Perry Scofield, 
Cy Osburn, Navy, and Ollie Schriver, Marines. 

I have heard various alibis as to the results 
in that boiler house on that cold, windy day, 
but the scores in the different positions tell 
the tale. Inexperience and buck fever, if any, 
show naturally in the offhand and kneeling po- 
sitions. No man is going to question the 
prone holding ability of such men as Wise, 
Denny, Schriver, “War Horse” Osburn or 
Perry Scofield, who had scored a world’s 500- 
yard record but a short time before. 

Offhand, our team beat the Argentinos 22 
points. Kneeling, the Argentinos won the 
stage by one point, leaving our team 21 points 
ahead with only the prone position left—the 
one position in which Americans are admitted 
the strongest. 

When the last shot was fired the Argentinos 
with German rifles and U. S. ammunition, had 
not only made up the lead of 21 points against 
them but had added 27 points besides, winning 
the team match in the prone position by just 
that margin, 4,600 to our 4,573. They had 
beaten our sharks, old hard boiled military 
prone shooters, 48 points in the prone position. 
None of our team had blown up, although 
Perry Scofield, with his record of more than 
100 consecutive 500-yard bull’s-eyes, got only 
319 as against 331 for low Argentinan. This 
didn’t account for any 48 points, it accounted 
for 12 points, as against the odd 10 points per 
man by which our team lost, in the prone 
stage. 

The prone total for our team was 47 points 
under the prone total for the American team 
the year before—just about the margin by 
which the Argentinos won in the prone posi- 
tion. 

While Osburn was high individual in any of 
the teams and won the special prize, an Ar- 
gentino was high man prone. 

It is my emphatic opinion, checked by my 
own experience through those matches, my 
gauge plugs, and my rueful “doping” of my 
rifle twice a day, that poor ammunition lost 
the match for the American team. Some of 
the team rifles fouled so badly they had to 
be replaced during the morning. I know of 
course that every loser has to have an alibi— 
but having gone through this mill and gauged 
barrels and watched the ink come out in place 
of ammonia dope, I happen to know that the 
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alibi of the American team was a good one, 

Just the same the Argentine aggregation was 
one of the strongest that ever came to our 
shores, just as the Argentinos are the most 
dangerous rivals we have for the world’s rifle 
shooting championship, with all due regard for 
the Canadians and Swiss in their two special 
games. 

Shooting their same German rifles and U. S. 
Cartridge ammunition, the Argentinos entered 
the Palma match, their first taste of fast com- 
pany at the long ranges, which they do not use. 
Coached by Capt. W. H. Hyde and Ralph 
Alderman of Washington, the olive-skinned 
southerners held the crack American team 
within one point at 800, dropped 8 points out 
of the possible 600 at 900 yards, and fell a 
little further back at 1,000, losing 21 points 
here against the skilled coaches and hard boiled 
veterans of this country. They beat the Ca- 
nadians hands down and took second place, 
with Canada third, Sweden fourth, and Peru 
fifth. 

All of which I print as a little reminder that 
reputation buttereth no parsnips; that the 
cordial admission that we are a nation of 
riflemen and the champions of the world buf- 
faloeth no competitor and that south of the 
Canal lies a little country some two thousand 
miles long and containing a collection of rifle 
shooting enthusiasts that threaten to be our 
most dangerous competitors for international 
rifle shooting honors. 

They still hold the Pan-American Team 
Championship. 


Erosion Test 
(Continued from Page 4) 
in both the six-degree and nine-degree bullet, 
that there is no decrease in accuracy. 

An inspection of the barrels, themselves, 
shows that when using HiVel powder after 
firing 300 or 400 rounds, that portion of the 
barrel immediately in front of the chamber 
begins to blacken and shows signs of burning. 
This blackened area increases as the test pro- 
ceeds but it is quite evident from the figures 
that it had no adverse effect upon the accur- 
acy, at least for 1,500 rounds, and very little 
for the 2,500 rounds. In the case of the 
du Pont powder there was little or no evidence 
of the effect of the powder gases. 

The test as outlined is subject to one criti- 
cism, and that is that the ‘conditions of firing 
the test are not comparable to the firing of the 
rifles at the matches. It has been contended 
that the use of heavy barrels with their ability 
to stand continued firing with less heat effect 
than the light barrel in the rifle does not prove 
that the use of HiVel powder in the rifle would 
not result in rapid erosion. 

This question is being investigated but it is 
not considered that the results in the long run 
will be much different. The Mann barrels 
were fired at a rate of fire of one shot for 
every ten seconds for fifty shots, as compared 
with the highest rate of fire with the Service 
rifle of ten shots in one minute, also this rate 
with the rifle is not continued for fifty shots 
but only for ten shots. It is believed the 
continued firing of fifty shots at a high rate of 
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fire with heavy barrels would tend to overheat 
the barrels more than the firing of ten shots 
with the rifle barrel. 


The weather conditions under which the 
test was fired were quite ideal and since all 
Mann barrels are specially selected for uni- 
formity, the results as could be expected were 
remarkably uniform. The ammunition itself 
was machine loaded and considering that no 
special attempt was made to achieve great 
accuracy, the results are considered remark- 
able. While it is impossible to make a fair 
comparison of the several types of ammuni- 
tion due to the fact that there is some differ- 
ence in the accuracy of the barrels, themselves, 
yet the following table shows that the accur- 
acy of all types was remarkably close. 


Table Showing Comparison of Accuracy for Four 
Types of National Match Ammunition 

Range 600 Yards 

9° Bul. 6° Bul. 9° Bul. 6° Bul. 
Hivel HiVel du Pont du Pont 

Average Extreme Verticals 

8.499 8.323 8.5743 8.144 
9.1222 9.258 8.9584 8.4612 


Targets 


1 to 150 
1 to 250 


The average extreme verticals of the nine- 
degree HiVel powder in two barrels for 1,500 
shots, each, was approximately 8% inches, 
while for the full 2,500 rounds it was approxi- 
mately 9 1/8 inches. For the six-degree HiVel 
powder these figures are approximately 8 1/3 
inches and 9 % inches, respectively. 

In the case of the nine-degree du Pont pow- 
der the first 1,560 rounds gave an extreme 
vertical of 814 inches approximately, and for 
the full 2,500 rounds a trifle under 9 inches. 
Likewise, the six-degree du Pont powder gave 
an average of 81/7 inches for the first 1,500 
rounds and less than 8% inches for the full 
2,500 rounds. 

The measurement of the mean radius was 
not taken on account of lack of time, but for 
the sake of comparison the extreme vertical 
figures can be used, bearing in mind that the 
mean radius usually runs about one-third of 
the extreme vertical. 

It was finally concluded as a result of this 
test that for match purposes the use of a 
nitro-glycerin type of powder, such as HiVel, 
is satisfactory from the standpoint of erosion. 


1925 Test Program 
(Continued from Page 6) 


the pressure limit. This suggestion, however, 
did not meet with approval by the Board and 
Major Casey’s motion was lost. 


In the matches just completed Service 
teams used little of the special ammunition 
this year. While the team captains and the 
majority of the shooters favored the use of 
special loads, and so stated when they ap- 
peared at the Board’s first meeting at Camp 
Perry, they were prevented from using this 
ammunition by what were virtually official 
orders issued by departemental chiefs. This 
action was predicated largely upon an eco- 
nomic proposition and a reluctance to spend 
on commercial products any of the funds 
which otherwise would go to Frankford. 

Col. O. T. Horney, Commandant of Frank- 
ford, was himself one of the strongest sup- 
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‘porters of the proposal that the Board go on 


record as favoring the purchase of special am- 
munition. 

“T should be glad to see a resumption of 
the custom of purchasing a quantity of this 
special ammunition each year,” said Colonel 
Horney. “Even though it means that Frank- 
ford will get a little less money for manufac- 
ture of government stuff. These purchases 
keep the commercial companies interested in 
the production of government type cartridges 
and also supply the Arsenal with a most de- 
sirable standard by which to judge the ex- 
cellence of its own products.” 

General Ruggles, Chairman of the Board, 
and the Board members favored the proposal; 
but, during the discussion, the question of 
whether the ammunition in question be all of 
the winning type or whether the brand be 
specified by the team captain requisitioning 
the ammunition was brought up. 

Upon this point, the ammunition company 
representatives present were unanimous that 
inasmuch as the amount of ammunition pur- 
chased would be small and that, therefore, 
about the only thing in it for the commercial 
manufacturer was the glory of having his am- 
munition used, that only the winning ammuni- 
tion should be purchased—in other words, 
that the winner take all. In this the Board 
concurred and approved this motion: 

“That special match ammunition be pur- 
chased for issue to Service teams to the limit 
of available funds, the ammunition so pur- 
chased being the winning types in the Inter- 
national and the Palma ammunition tests.” 


A Practical Gun 
(Continued from Page 9) 
Rarely I missed with it, whereas with a 


pistol I would often have gone supperless, for 
notice how I could aim with the thing— 


I never shifted the cross hair. It was per- 
manently set at forty yards. With it I could 
hit a squirrel’s head up to 45 yards if I held 
steady. The slight allowance at twenty yards 
was instinctive. I could instantly shift aim 
to either of the other three ranges by merely 
putting the dot on the mark. Furthermore, I 
soon got so accustomed to the thing that I 
could make close shots at any other range up 
to 200 yards gauging by the dots notwith- 
standing the excessively high trajectory. It 
is impossible to do that, successfully with 
open sights on a .22, and it takes much more 
time to do it with an elevating peep sight. 
Besides, I could see much more clearly with 
the telescope than with any kind of iron 
sights. 

This matter of clear vision is of vital im- 
portance in the gloom and camouflage of a 
primeval forest. Every animal there has a 
background that makes it hard to see with the 
unassisted eye; but a telescope sight makes 
all clear. I have sat for several minutes 
watching a protuberance on a high limb forty 
yards away and wondering what it could be. 
It was not a squirrel for it was too long. It 
looked funny for a knot. Then I raised the 
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scope and instantly saw that it was two 
squirrels lying flat on the limb almost side by 
side. I fired (this was with the .32-40, and 
this same scope) for the nearer one’s head 
which was in line with the other one’s back, 
beheaded the one and creased the other, and 
recovered both. Don’t tell me a squirrel can’t 
be creased—I know better, I have done the 
trick several times but always with a scope. 

My meat was not all squirrels by a darned 
sight. I killed all sorts of small game with 
the little gun and ate many kinds that are not 
fashionable in town restaurants. Many times 
it failed to kill (I had no hollow point bullets 
for it) but generally it did, for the shots 
usually hit a vital spot owing to the telescope. 

Through the scope I could see to shoot in 
the forest where the trees stood a hundred or 
more feet high, and were so closely together 
that sunlight merely filtered through in rays 
of flecks. I could see to hit in the early or 
late hours, when common sights would have 
been useless. 

The little gun got no more attention than 
any other firearm except that I kept a cork 
in front end of tube when not carrying the 
gun in hand, and I occasionally polished the 
lenses. It often came handy in place of a 
field glass and the lens might have served as 
a burning glass if I had run out of matches. 

Yes, it was a thoroughly practical gun be- 
side which the common run of pocket rifles 
are mere toys. 

A better one could easily be rigged up now- 
adays, with our improved scopes and better 
.22 ammunition. Such a gun as the Reming- 
ton Model 24 auto-loader might be cut down 
in a similar way. With hollow point bullets 
it would be a formidable weapon even for 
defensive purposes. If I had to choose be- 
tween them, I would rather be hit by a .32 
or .380 automatic pistol bullet than by a .22 
hollow point, and I have had considerable 
experience with men wounded in gun fights. 

But I would insist on mounting the scope 
as I did in this instance. That is what made 
the thing practical. 


From Forty Up 
(Continued from Page 11) 


shots. The intermediate length has a good 
balance and is useful for rustlers and burglars, 
but if one can own only two lengths of barrel 
it is better to get the longest and the shortest, 
the one for holdups the other for African 
lions and grizzly bears at 100 yards. 

There will be readers who ask, “Is this gun 
a moss grown relic, an antique piece of fur- 
niture, or is it still a sound choice for a big 
caliber gun for real self-defense and not for 
such tom foolery as you have been givin us?” 
There are few men who can answer that 
question right and the writer is not one of 
them. It is evident that to draw and shoot 
as fast as Burro Puncher will take more prac- 
tice than with a double action or automatic 
and further than that I am unable to go. It 
is not an important question anyway for the 
citizen who is not a professional gun toter. 
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The Metropolitan Matches 
By Leo Manville 


HE annual qualification and long range 

matches of the Metropolitan Rifle League 
of New York were held during the month of 
October on the State rifle range at Peekskill, 
N. Y. The popularity of these matches is ap- 
parent from the large number of riflemen who 
attend from year to year, to enjoy the fine out- 
door shooting which October affords, to meet 
their friends in the same line of sport, and to 
qualify once more in marksmanship under the 
rules of the War Department. 


The weather which favored the matches this 
year was ideal. Of course, every shooter has his 
own opinion of perfect weather, but the statement 
is ventured nevertheless that no days more beau- 
tiful could have been provided. Light change- 
able winds affected the shooting, but like the “ill 
wind” they saved some good scores and furnished 
excuses for others, and gave heart to the robust 
shooters who claim a “wind” advantage over their 
opponents. 


It is worthy of notice that the civilian riflemen 
take such keen interest in military shooting. The 
course of fire for qualification is without ques- 
tion a strenuous test of proficiency in the use of 
the Service rifle. To qualify in firing the course 
is a contribution to national defense, and a dis- 
tinction which cannot be earned in any other 
branch of shooting. In the Qualification Match 
the League turned out a crowd of shooters, both 
old and new in the game, who fired scores run- 
ning close to the standard of excellence required 
of military units. 


The long range match, known as the Metro- 
politan Long Range Championship, was fired on 
the thousand-yard range. The course of fire con- 
forms in general to that prescribed at the present 
time for the Wimbledon Cup Match, with the 
notable exception that in the Metropolitan no V’s 
are scored, thus giving every competitor an in- 
ducement to break the World’s record in consec- 
utive bull’s-eyes. The inducement is there, but 
the range is not situated most favorab'y for the 
purpose, being up in the hills of Westchester 
County where the winds are often deceptive and 
hard to solve. During the match one competitor 
found to his amazement that the wind was carry- 
ing his shots out on one side while the m:rage was 
running in the opposite direction. But that con- 
dition was only temporary, perhaps even imagi- 
nary, and it must not be assumed that good scores 
are impossible of attainment on this range. 

The long range match ‘has proved to be one of 
the most interesting events in the program of the 
League. It is not often that local riflemen have 
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the opportunity of shooting at a distance of 1,000 
yards, and they get out of it a pleasure which is 
not found in firing on the usual short ranges of 
the several clubs. As in every match at long 
range, there were those present who had difficulty 
in finding the targets with their fire. Trouble ot 
this kind comes to good and poor shots alike, and 
only those who have experienced such difficulty 
know how true it is that at long range a miss is 
as good as a mile. 


The scores are given below: 


QUALIFICATION MATCH 


[Fired at New York State Range, Peekskill, N. Y., 
October 5 and 12, 1924, over Course ‘*‘A.’’ 49 entries 
both days. Weather, clear; wind, light to moderate. ] 


Place Name Address Score 
320 
b tin 2Ss is. ee 
s See BE. SO, MONG i io. ccc scans ccce 885 
. Leonard J. Miller, Philadelphia.......... 314 
. das. B. Murvay, Brechiym.............2..2 810 
. Ettore Minervini, New York.......... - 309 
ae Be. Eeborm, Deew Week... .<.....0..0.-one BOB 
. Robt. O. Sinclaire, New York.............. 307 
. Geo. B: Sheldon, Poughkeepsie.......... 307 
. Edgar P. Strain, New York............. 306 
=; meee Page, ew BOR. ... 22.0... es-s BS 
. Stuart Scott, New Rochelle................ 304 
. Emil Cappellini, New York................ 303 
2. ©  @. . eee 301 
. John Raimondi, New York................- 297 
. Jes. Raimendl, Mow York............<.-.- 386 
. Wm. Mackey, Poughkeepsie... .......... 292 
. Morris J. Lipson, New York............. 289 
- Paul Marzullo, Mt. Vernon................ 288 
. dem, Martin, Mow Wark. .<..6..0.s0..0--c- 388 
. L. Irving King, New York... on Wale oo 
. W. R. Schroeder, Elizabeth, N. :. gap dies, vee 
23. Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y...... . 278 
. Heyworth Campbell, New York....... « wee 
25. &. D. Prisha, Mew Work... .. 205-6. -2.260 269 
. wee. Bianchi, Wow “Term. . ... 4. -0.-0--0 263 
27. Chas. H. Fleming, New York.............. 262 
28. G. R. Leonard, Roseland, N. J............. 257 
29. Carl Sehhenidt. Now Week. .....0-.0..0-..:-2 8356 
. Joke Sincinivre, Now Tork... ...6..6:-.0-.6 256 
31. Michael Zilinski, Brooklyn................. 254 
32. Steven Nagy, Ossining............0..0..+ 254 
a3. PP. Bi WH, Breage. . 20. 2. .c.20.-0.s00 BES 


METROPOLITAN LONG RANGE CHAMPIONSHIP 


{Fired at New York State Rifle Range, Peekskill, 
N. Y¥., October 19, 1924, Course, two sighting shots 
and 20 shots for record. Rifle, two classes, (1) Any 
Rifle, and (2) Service Rifle. 33 entries. Weather, 
clear. Wind, firm and variable changing to light 
and fairly steady.] 


Any Rifle 


Address 
Ce ait | Se ee 
R. H. Betts, ee oieibh a 
Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y.. 
Jos. Martin, New York. areas 
. Chas. H. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

J. A. Willners, ogee eres Keres 
Edw. Smelter, Ossining. ate 
Mic Semmmem, Clerelaes. « «0 oco neces ses sece 
. Réger 2: Strate, Mew Tork. ..6 sc 6. ces cece 
. Leo Manville. New York. : 
. John Holzworth, New York...............+ 
. J. W. Hession, Dobbs 
- Chas. Gebhard, Brooklyn. ........06..0.-0+- 
. L. J. Miller, Philadeipsia............... 
. J. M. Hilborn, New York. 
. L. J. Corsa, Brooklyn. yu epedcéodee 
- Stuart Scott. New Rochell...............+.. 
. S. M. Milman. Brooklyn. ......0.-0.sccs0ce0 
. Jas. E. Murray, Brvoklyn 
. A L Leavitt, Brookl,n 
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Place Name 
Ps 2 
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Service Rifle 
Name Address 


Cc. W. Vickers, Brooklyn. . 
Col. G. H. Johnson, New York. 
Geo. Amouroux, New York. 

H. Gormsen, New York. 

E. Minervini, New York... . 
Edgar P. Strain, New York. 

A. Gormsen, New York. 

Thos. Shay, New York. ‘ 
Wm. Mackey, Poughkeepsie. 

J. A. Dietz, New York. 

J. M. Hilborn, New York. 

Jos. G. Gouverneur, New York. 


Place 


wr SS DAR moto 


ee 


* * * 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS, ORGANIZING 


A new rifle club is under way at Brownwood, 
Texas. The club is being pushed by Mr. P. L. 
Watson and Dr. Ned Snyder. The outfit has 
already overcome its biggest hurdle in securing the 
property for a 500-yard range adjacent to the 
Lakewood swimming pool. In locating their 
range alongside such a popular amusment center 
as an up-to-date swimming pool, the club has 
taken a long step toward ultimate success. There 
appears to be a growing tendency on the part of 
newly organized clubs to obtain the backing of 
established business men of their communities and 
to start operations with up-to-date, comfortable, 
and easily accessible range facilities. Heretofore, 
the lack of range facilities of this type has been 
the most serious drawback to the success of 
civilian clubs. The new organizations affiliated 
during 1924 have established a splendid record in 
this respect. 


me Jae 
OHIO RIFLE LEAGUE FORMED 


The Ohio Rifle League was organized at a 
meeting held in the club rooms of the Columbus 
Business Men’s Rifle Club on September 7th. 
The club starts the season with the following 
membership: Ashland Rifle Club, Columbus Bus- 
iness Men’s Rifle Club, Columbus Rifle Club, 
Crestline Rifle Club, Delaware Rifle Club, Galion 
Rifle Club, Mansfield Rifle Club, Marion Rifle 
Club, Mt. Vernon Rifle Club, Richwood Rifle 
Club, Clinton Rifle Club (Wilmington). 

The officers are as follows: E. C. Brining, Mt. 
Vernon, President ; M. L. Bonta, Wilmington, Vice- 
President; E. S. Hooe, Columbus, Secretary; 
O. T. Young, Columbus, Treasurer; Q. D. Foster, 
Delaware, Executive Officer. 

Rules adopted call for shoulder-to-shoulder and 
post matches between ten-man teams. N. R. A. 
rules will apply. The team representing each club 
in each League match will be composed of the 
ten members having the highest averages in the 
positions specified, in such League match. At the 
close of the League schedule, a handsome trophy 
will be awarded by the Columbus Dispatch to the 
winning club. 

The clubs in the League are so scattered that 
it will be practically impossible for some teams 
at one end of the circuit to meet teams at the 
other end on their home ranges. This condition 
was very happily solved by arranging the schedule 
to provide for three-cornered matches on the 
range of a third club approximately midway be- 
tween the two extremes. 

In order to meet the incidental expenses of the 
operation of the League, club dues have been 
fixed at five dollars per club. 

There can be no question but what this league 
idea is one of the best plans that can be adopted 
for the stimulation of interest in the shooting 
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game. It has been followed to splendid advan- 
tage in California on the Service rifle ranges for 
some years. There is no reason why it cannot 
be applied with equal success to the gallery ranges 
during the winter. As a matter of fact, there 
is something about cold weather outside and a 
comfortable range inside, with a bunch of con- 
genial spirits shooting a regularly scheduled match, 
that carries an even stronger appeal than shoul- 
der-to-shoulder matches out of doors. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association hopes that the league 
scheme will be adopted in other sections of the 
country. 
+ + + 


DON’T OVERLOOK THANKSGIVING DAY 


According to letters coming in to us, Thanks- 
giving, 1924, is going to witness more shooting 
matches than any Thanksgiving in the current 
century. There is something about a turkey 
match with the rifle on Thanksgiving Day that 
holds an almost irresistible appeal to the average 
American sportsman. If you don’t believe it, 
try really advertising a turkey shoot on your 
club range Thanksgiving morning and see if you 
are not swamped. No matter how many foot- 
ball games there are in the vicinity, you will find 
that only a very small proportion of the popula- 
tion are packed in the stands, and cut of the 
bunch who don’t go, there are more would-be 
shooters than your range facilities will accom- 
modate, provided the turkey shoot has been 
properly advertised by handbills and newspapers 
all over town. ‘i 

In connection with such a shoot, a word of 
warning may be added to the dirge sounded by 
one C. C. Finn, following his attempts of a year 
or so ago. Do not attempt to program too many 
matches, and do not make your events over long 
courses. One target match of the conventional 
type to provide for your regular target shooters 
will be enough. Have the others use the old sys- 
tem of one to three shots offhand for each com- 
petitor firing at black mark, in the center of 
which is a tack hole, the competitor whose shot 
comes closest to the tack hole taking the turkey. 
Or, use breakable targets of some description 
which will fly in all directions when struck. 
These are the kind of matches that will appeal to 
the type of shooters who will come out to your 
range for the Thanksgiving event. Whatever you 
do, use discretion in making up your appeals, or 
you may find yourself in the position of Finn, 
and have more turkeys to give away than there 
are funds in the treasury to provide for. 


* * * 


GIRL’S MUNICIPAL RIFLE CLUB AT 

MINNEAPOLIS STILL GOING STRONG 

The Girls’ Rifle Shooting Section of the Recre- 
ation Department under the Board of Park Com- 
missioners, which got under way last year, made 
a splendid name for itself in a number of matches, 
both shoulder-to-shoulder and postal, with girls’ 
and’ mens’ clubs. The second annual meeting of 
the organization was held during September, and 
Miss Agnes de LaBarre, Assistant Director of 
Recreation, was retained as executive secretary 
of the club. 

There are some things about this girls’ organ- 
ization which might be copied by civilian rifle 
clubs to the latter’s advantage. In the first place, 
the dues are fifty cents a month. This amounts 
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to six dollars a year and does not strain anyone’s 
pocketbook when it comes out in monthly allot- 
ments. The girls’ club has also taken a step 
ahead of the majority of civilian clubs in pro- 
viding for a paid instructor to be present at the 
shooting gallery one night each week. It is esti- 
mated that the charges of fifty cents a month will 
pay the salary of this instructor and leave some 
in the club treasury, which indicates the amount 
of interest that the girls of Minneapolis are tak- 
ing in the shooting game. Another thing is that 
an official shoulder patch of red and black has 
been adopted. It is surprising how much a little 
thing like a shoulder patch or arm band will do 
to tone up the moral of a shooting outfit. An- 
other little stunt which has been made a part of 
the club’s by-laws and which will automatically 
relieve the range officer of the embarrassment of 
throwing range hogs off the firing point is the 
provision that “upon entering the range each 
girl shall be given a number and she shall shoot 
in turn according to her number.” 

Miss de LaBarre may be reached at Room 325, 
City Hall, Minneapolis. She will be glad to hear 
from any rifle clubs, regardless of size or sex, de- 
siring shoulder. to-shoulder or postal matches with 
the .22. 

* * * 


AKRON BOOSTING GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Through the medium of a three-column headed 
article in the Akron Beacon Journal forwarded by 
Dr. Malcom Dean Miller, we learned that an ag- 
gressive girls’ rifle club is being put over in 
Akron. It appears as though there are about 
25 young women, most of them students at the 
University of Akron, who have been interested in 
the shooting game, probably with the ulterior 
motive on the part of Doctor Miller and his 
fellow club members that where the co-eds are to 
be found there will also be found a goodly num- 
ber of perfectly logical men’s rifle club prospects. 
At any rate, the club is going over, and a match 
between them and the girls’ club in Minneapolis 
is in the offing. 


* * * 


PORTAGE FISH AND GAME ASSOCIA- 
TION HAS BIG FIELD DAY 


More than two hundred Akron sportsmen par- 
ticipated in the first field day of the Portage Fish 
and Game Association. This outfit is affiliated 
with the National Rifle Association, and rifle and 
trap shooting events had their share of attention 
on the days on the sport calendar. In the chicken 
matches, breakable targets were used, in order to 
appeal to the “hit and run” type of shooting 
sportsmen who were present. Pieces of broken 
porcelain insulators were set down over wire 
nails driven into the top of a board at shoulder 
height. Each competitor was allowed three shots 
at 50 feet. All who broke three insulators in ten 
shots dropped back three feet and repeated. 
Eighty feet proved far enough back to determine 
the winners of the three chickens. This match 
made quite a hit, as everyone could see the hits, 
and all of us naturally get a thrill out of seeing 
something bust when we pull a trigger. 

Another event on the program followed the 
lines of the old-time turkey shoot. Fiity-foot 
single bull targets were used with a tack hole in 
the center, each competitor firing one shot off- 
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hand, the shot nearest the tack hole winning the 
bird. 

Matches of this nature always have more ap- 
peal to a happy-go-lucky sportsman than the 
straight, dyed-in the-wool target score competi- 
tions. Club secretaries planning field days for 
Thanksgiving will do well to bear these two 
events in mind. 


* + * 


NASHVILLE GOING STRONG 


The rifle club organized this summer at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, is getting along handsomely for 
a youngster if newspaper publicity can be ac- 
cepted as a guide. In a recent Sunday issue of 
the Nashville Banner, the club received a two- 
column head on the sport page with a special 
story signed by a regular correspondent, in ex- 
actly the same manner and on the same page that 
the baseball and football news is carried. The 
following extracts from the article will be of 
interest to other club secretaries as an indication 
of the manner in which this new arrival is getting 
under way. 


On the grounds there is a small clubhouse 
which will be enlarged, and an abundance of 
water and shade. A 50-yard pistol range has 
been laid out behind the clubhouse and further 
along on a level stretch is the 200-yard .22- 
caliber range; further off is the 600-yard, .30- 
caliber range. A range of hills acts as a buffer 
to receive the discharge of the weapons thus 
obviating all danger from long range guns. 
Grounds will also be laid out for trapshooting, 
and modern traps will be installed. 


Arrangements will also be made for municipal 
police pistol practice, which was inaugurated 
by former Chief of Police A. J. Barthell, and in 
this valuable training the active support of the 
city is expected. 

It is believed that this movement for the de- 
velopment of a fascinating and useful form of 
outdoor diversion will have the sympathy and 
cooperation of the many local schools and col- 
leges, as well as the civic clubs. 


* * * 


H. N. RIDGEWAY WINS ANCIENTS’ 
SHOOT 

Maj. H. A. Hale, Jr., Lt. W. K. Queen, and 
H. N. Ridgway were outstanding marksmen at 
the annual rifle shoot of the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company held October 17 at the 
Wakefield rifle range. Major Hale tied the score 
of 124 out of a possible 150 in the match for the 
Robert Keayne medal, but lost the award to 
Ridgway, because he had won the medal before. 
Lieutenant Queen tied the score of 45 out of a 
possible’ 50, which was made by Ridgway, but 
was outranked in his last shot. He also shot a 
high score of 141 in the match for the National 
Rifle Association’s medal, but inasmuch as he had 
won it before he was not qualified, and so Ridg- 
way, with the next highest score of 137, was 
awarded the medal. 

In the team match between teams captained 
by Major Hale and Lieutenant Queen, the former 
team won with a total of 630, against 599 for 
Lieutenant Queen’s men. 

The matches, scores and winners were: 500- 
yard match, won by H. N. Ridgway, 45; second, 
Lt. W. K. Queen, 45. N. R. A. medal match, 
200-yard rapid, 300- and 500-yard slow fire, won 
by H. N. Ridgway, 137. The Robert Keayne, 
medal match, named for the first commander of 
the company in 1638, 300, 500 and 600 yards, 
won by H. N. Ridgway, 124. The team match, 
200 yards rapid, 300 and 500 yards slow fire, 
won by team captained by Major Hale; second, 
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team captained by Lieutenant Queen. Qualifica- 
tion match, Lieutenant Queen, 221; H. N. Ridg- 
way, 218; Major Hale, 218; Sergt. C. P. Wood- 
bury, 193; Lt. R. C. Goudey, 193; Sergt. W. C. 
Roberts, 181; William Bellfield, 166; A. Piotti, 
166; Maj. E. H. Cooper, 179; Sergt. J. W. Holt, 
152; Capt. H. J. Dougan, 150; Maj. C. A. Malley, 
149; and G. H. Aladian, 127. 


The Fusiler Veteran’s Corps also held its an- 
nual shoot at the range yesterday for the National 
Rifle Association medal. The winner of the 
match, which was shot out at the 200-, 300- and 
$00-yard ranges was, L. D. Zwicker, 133. 


* * * 


COLUMBUS BUSINESS MENS’ CLUB 
ISSUES PROGRAM 


The program of the Columbus Business Men’s 
Rifle Club for the 1924-25 gallery season is off 
the press. It is a program which does credit to 
the live wire organization publishing it. One 
interesting item in the program which we com- 
mend to the attention of other clubs is a list of 
the names of the members of the “Entertainment 
Committee.” What provision does your club 
make for the entertainment of visitors? Nothing 
more vitally affects the future of your outfits, and 
nothing is more generally overlooked on the part 
of civilian clubs. 


The foreword of the program might be adopted 
with possibly a few additions by all civilian clubs 
in connection with their advertising literature. 
The invitation, which has a note concerning be- 
ginners, is a good thing to place before the public. 


FOREWORD 


INVITATION—Any reputable American citi- 
zen interested in rifle or pistol shooting is cor- 
dially invited to attend any of the. matches 
scheduled herein. 

ADVANTAGES—tThe opportunity for practice 
under conditions most helpful to advancement in 
practical knowledge and skill. 


2.—The opportunity to win medals and other 
trophies in club matches, and the possibility of 
as national honors, or aiding the club team 
to do so. 


3.—The privilege of qualifying, under proper 
supervision, for Regular Army and National 
Rifle Association marksman, sharpshooter and 
expert rifleman ratings and decorations. 


4.—The privilege of competing for a place on 
the Ohio Civilian Team, which participates, at 
government expense, in the Annual National 
Matches. 


5.—Special discounts from local dealers and 
from many of the leading arms and ammuni- 
tion manufacturers. 


6.—The certainty of acquiring better skill as 
a game shot. 


7.—The stimulus of a manly and patriotic 
recreation to counterbalance the working-day 
avocation, and the pleasure of regular associa- 
tion with other sportsmen. 


BEGINNERS—Competent coaches are always 
available, and will gladly assist newcomers. 


The last two pages of the program are nicely 
ruled to form a score book, divided into four 
main columns, standing, kneeling, sitting, and 
prone, each of these columns again being divided 
into sub-columns providing for the date, score, 
season total, and season average. 


One of the most expensive things about a club 
program is supplying members with extra copies 
after they have lost the first two or three issued 
them. This idea of making the program a per- 
manent record for the shooter of his achievements 
or progress through the season is an excellent way 
of keeping the competitor interested and of mak- 
ing him keep his program always handy. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO SMALL BORE MATCH 


Wilmington, Ohio, has a rifle club that not 
only believes in rifle shooting but manages some- 
how or other to inveigle other clubs into matches 
also, one of these they pulled off on Sunday, 
Oct. 12th. 

The Wilmington Club is only a small club 
and beset by all the troubles usual to a club in 
a small city and some peculiar to themselves, 
however the officers keep sawing wood and man- 
age to do something in the small bore game a 
little better than they did for their fall shoot, 
last year they had three teams, and early this 
summer they started in to make this years shoot 
bigger and better with the result that four teams 
besides the Wilmington team took part in the 
match, not so bad when the nearest rifle club to 
Wilmington is thirty miles distant. 

The day of the match was exceptionally fine 
and everybody enjoyed the outdoors; because of 
the position of the range the 200-yard stage was 
fired first this showed the Hillsboro Club leading 
their nearest rivals by eleven points and they 
extended their lead at the 100-yard stage then 
kept all they had gained at fifty yards. 


The team scores tell the story: 


200 yds. 100 yds. 50 yds. T’t’l 


Hillsboro R. C. 492 979 980 2451 
Wilmington R. C. 481 976 980 2437 
McCooks Field R. C. 

Dayton, Ohio 464 964 980 
Columbus R. C. 451 931 924 2306 
Columbus Bus. Mens R.C. 422 922 896 2240 


The Wilmington Rifle Club has already an- 
nounced that they are going to hold another 
match next fall and they expect to have not less 
than eight clubs entered. If any club in that 
section of these United States begin to get chesty 
long about next October it would be worth their 
while to take a trip to this Wilmington place and 
enter that match, and we will say right here that 
if they get away from there with their chest 
measure the same as when they arrived they will 
have annexed some scalps that will be mighty well 
worth their time. 
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* * * 


TOLEDO POLICE RANGE DEDICATED 


The following extract from a Toledo newspaper 
covering the formal dedication of the new muni- 
cipal police range in that city on Sunday, October 
12th shows what can be done when the police of 
a community really want something. The To- 
ledo Range has been described by people in a 
position to know, as the most beautiful outdoor 
range in the United States. ‘ 


It was constructed without a cent of expense 
to the city, because the policemen wanted it and 
went out and worked for it. What has been done 
in Toledo can be done anyplace else if there is 
sufficient ambition and energy among the shoot- 
ers of the community to get behind the proposi- 
tion and push. 


POLICE RANGE IS DEDICATED 


Inspector Delehaunty Sees Ambition Realized; Is 
Praised by Mayor 


The ambitions of Joseph Delehaunty, police 
inspector, were realized Sunday afternoon when 
he saw the police department's pistol range, the 
largest police pistol range in the world, dedi- 
cated with an impressive ceremony in which he 
was the principal speaker. 

Inspector Delehaunty heard Mayor Brough 
praise the police department's untiring efforts in 
building the range and he heard the mayor 
praise him as the man who “put the range over” 
by his constant work and enthusiasm. 
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Inspector Praised 


The mayor praised the inspector for his part 
of the work at the range and he praised city 
policemen for the unselfish spirit in aiding in 
the building of the range and the club house. 

The dedication ceremonies opened at 3 P. m. 
when a detachment of the Ohio National Guard 
fired a salute of 21 volleys while more than 
3.000 spectators stood at attention. Then three 
detachments of this same organization and one 
of the State militia stood at attention while a 
detail of 75 city uniformed officers marched into 
the scene and took their places inside the range. 

Safety Director Hill, acting as chairman, in- 
troduced Inspector Delehaunty as the “father of 
the range” and as the first speaker. The in- 
spector spoke briefly and told of how the range 
was completed with no expense to the city. He 
said donations were made of sand. cement, stone 
and other materials by various Toledo firms. 


Mayor Brough Speaks 

Mayor Brough was the next speaker and 
Charles Lawton, assistant law director, con- 
gratulated the police on their range and said 
that it should be an incentive for them to keep 
up their good work. 

A pistol shoot followed the speaking program. 
Members of the police pistol teams took part in 
this meet and Charles Roth won the silver cup, 
the first ever presented at the new range in a 
Toledo police pistol match. The cup was do- 
nated by the Home Furniture Co., and will be 
competed for annually. Roth, a_ uniformed 
patrolman in charge of safety work among the 
school children, won the cup by scoring 273 out 
of 300. 

- * * 


MORE OF THIS KIND OF THING WILL 
MAKE MORE RIFLEMEN 


The following extracts reprinted from the 
Oregon Guardsman, official publication of the 
Oregon National Guard, indicates the spirit with 
which the Oregon teams go to Perry and prob- 
ably show one of the reasons why the Guard 
outfits from this State have made such a splen- 
did showing in the past few years. 


TEAM MEMBERS GET RIFLES 


Immediately upon receipt of the telegram 
from Major West annoncing that the Oregon 
team had won the Infantry match, the Com- 
manding General sent the team captain the fol- 
lowing wire: 

“More congratulations. You are authorized 
to purchase for each shooting member of the 
team the star gauged rifle used by him in win- 
ning the Infantry trophy and for each team 
officer a new Service pistol or revolver with 
holster according to individual preference. This 
ordnance becomes their individual property and 
will be properly inscribed when you get home. 
Ordnance Officer at Camp Perry should sell the 
star gauged rifies as Class B property. Please 
wire me total cost based on not to exceed thir- 
teen rifles and three revolvers, total sixteen 
pieces of ordnance. Keep up the good work but 
by all means leave a few trophies in the East 
to encorage marksmanship back there.” 

The rifles and pistols are to be presented by 
the Commanding General, at a “blow-out” which 
is to be given the rifle team at an early date 
when all have returned to their home stations. 
Silver plates will be placed on the stocks of each 
rifle bearing the man’s name and significance 
of the presentation. 


* * * 


DELAWARE SMALL BORERS STAGE 
LONG RANGE CHAMPIONSHIP 


The first small bore State championship at 250 
yards of which we have any recollection was 
staged Saturday, October 11th, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s range at Wilmington, 
Delaware. The match was fired at 250 yards on 
the C-5 target with a twelve to fifteen mile wind, 
which, while gusty, fortunately did not fishtail. 
R. S. Cashell, of the Wilmington Rifle Club, won 
the match with a score of 40x50. G. C. Pierce 
and W. O. Webster tied for second place with 
scores of 38x 50, Pierce taking the runner-up po- 
sition on the ranking score. The Wilmington 
riflemen have one of the best equipped small bore 
shooting plants in the country, and plans are 
being laid for a big Thanksgiving Day turkey 
shoot, which will be well attended. 
































A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 





TENTS AND SLEEPING BAGS 


ILL you please give me a bit of infor- 

mation on sleeping bags, or rather duck- 
down sleeping robes or quilts made of down? I 
want a sleeping outfit for back packing that will 
give me the greatest protection for least weight. 
Price and bulk not so important to me. I have 
always used Army blankets or regular store wool 
blankets on hikes and for pack horse trips, but 
wish to get greater warmth for less weight if I 
can. What is your idea of the way a down bag 
should be made? That is, thickness of down puff, 
covering, method of closing along bottom and 
side, kind of fasteners along side, weight of down 
in bag for cold climates, etc. I believe I could 
make a 30x 80-inch size bag do all right. 

I am anxious to get an outfit that I can regu- 
late according to conditions. If one had a light 
down quilt made into a bag, one could add a 
blanket or two on cold nights. Have you any 
experience in regard to wool-batt quilts made 
into sleeping bags? What do you consider the 
very best extra light weight tent material for 
small “ Baker” shelter tents. I have used “ green 
Egyptian.” Will it get frozen stiff in very cold 
climates and break the cloth when folded up 
quickly? I hope you may be able to give me 
some dope on this matter. 

What are the outside dimensions of your 7 x 50 
mm. Zeiss binoculars? . Must be rather bulky. 
I have a B. & L. 6x30 mm. U. S. type ce. I 
am figuring on getting a 6x36 mm. Hensoldt. 
I like a big field and 6x is plenty for me. 

C. P. Z., Fullerton, Calif. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). For the last seven 
or eight years I have been using a sleeping bag 
made as follows. Outside cover of “ green water- 
proof Egyptian cotton.” Outside bag of fine 

. Sheepswool batting quilted with all wool grey 
flannel. Inside bag a rather loosely woven light 
all-wool blanket. The total weight is just 10 
pounds. Inside a tent, and on a good balsam 
bed with a piece of canvas underneath, I have 
slept comfortably in it at about five below zero. 
Outside of a tent the temperature at which one 
will be comfortable will depend on the wind. 
In summer, if warm, I would use only the cover 
or only the inside blanket bag. The dimensions 
of the bags are seven feet long, and three feet 
wide, open three feet down one side. 

Last year I saw a lot of the eiderdown robes 
made by Smart-Woods Company of Ottawa, Can- 
ada. I think they are much better than my bag. 
They seem to be both warmer and more com- 
fortable, although I do not think they are quite 
so adjustable to varying temperatures as my bag, 
also they are not waterproof and they really 
need a light waterproof tarp to properly protect 
them. 

For a light weight sleeping arrangement I do 
not believe anything can equal the small light 








eiderdown robe made by Smart-Woods. This 
measures 72x 78 inches, weighs only five pounds, 
has buckles to convert it into a bag, and can be 
rolled into a bundle about two feet long by nine 
inches in diameter. Curlie Phillips, a very cele- 
brated guide in the northern Canadian Rockies, 
uses one altogether. He does lots of work on 
foot, packing his outfit on his back and his grub 
on a dog, and swears by this robe. It is cer- 
tainly good down to zero if one is sheltered 
from the wind. The Metropolitan Air Goods 
Company, of Athol, Massachusetts, have just 
started to make eiderdown robes, and they are 
now being approached with a view to persuading 
them to make this small, light robe. You might 
write them on the subject, as it will help to indi- 
cate to them that there is a demand for it. A 
sample of this light Smart-Woods robe was sent 
them by Mr. John M. Holzworth, of New York, 
on November 13. If I remember rightly, this 
robe in Western Canada cost about $35.00. 

For small, light weight tents the best material 
that I have found is that known as “ green water- 
proof Egyptian.” The “green waterproof Egyp- 
tian cotton ” can be obtained from Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, 349 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
It is Egyptian cotton waterproofed by the green 
copper electric system. It is strong and light, 
does not crack when it gets cold, and the heat of 
the camp fire does not destroy its waterproof 
qualities. The same Egyptian cotton water- 
proofed by the paraffin process is what is gen- 
erally known as “ waterproof silk” but it does 
crack in very cold weather, and a hot camp fire 
soon melts all the waterproofing out of it. I 
understand that there are also some excellent light 
cloths waterproofed by the Tate electric process, 
but with these I have had no experience. Kep- 
hart in his latest little booklet, “ The Camper’s 
Manual,” (Outers’ Book Company, 500 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois, 50 cents), mentions 
an olive drab cloth made by the Tate Company 
which weighs only three ounces per square yard, 
that can be obtained from the Tate Electrolytic 
— Process, Inc., 45 E. 17th Street, New York 

ity. 

I have no Zeiss 7x50 mm. binoculars, so I 
cannot tell you their exact size. They are quite 
bulky, but are not so heavy or unwieldly as their 
size would indicate. The 6x36 Hensoldt Ideal 
Dialyt glass is the smallest really efficient glass 
that I know of. I think you will like it very 
much. But good glasses are expensive, and unless 
you are going on a long wilderness trip where the 
ability to clean a binocular within and without 
is very important, I think it would be wise to 
wear out your Bausch and Lomb glasses before 
buying another pair. Under ordinary light con- 
ditions you will be able to notice practically no 
difference between the Bausch and Lomb and 
the Hensoldt, although in poor light the latter 
will be better. 
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STAR GAUGE VALUES 


AM ordering from the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, a Springfield, star gauged and 
specially selected for the National Matches. 

This rifle is to be used on the range, and no- 
where else, and I would like to know, what star 
gauge reading you would advise one to get, where 
extreme accuracy is desired. 

During a recent visit to Benicia Arsenal, my 
attention wads called to a stack of Springfield ac- 
tions and barrels which, were star gauged and 
they varied to a marked degree. 

I am on the range every day, and desire very 
much to obtain the very best Springfield that 
money can buy, above the 800,000 mark, and with 
an off set bolt. 

I come to you for this information for, if any 
one knows it, you do, and I would be very grate- 
ful to have you advise me in this matter. The 
information received will be of benefit to other 
members of the above named rifle club, which, 
by the way, is one of the largest on the Pacific 
Coast. L. D. P., Melrose, Cal. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). When a Springfield 
is star gauged it means that its bore diameter 
measures between .3000 and 3086 and that its 
groove diameter measures between .3080 and 
3086. The difference between the bore diameter 
and the groove diameter should not be less than 
0078 and .0082. Within these limits there is 
practically no choice. I know that for quite a 
while Springfield thought the most accurate bar- 
rels were those measuring around .3085 groove 
diameter and that they then changed their opin- 
ion and thought that those measuring around 
3082 were more accurate. At Frankford when I 
was there we had the opinion that a barrel meas- 
uring around .3082 groove diameter was the most 
accurate. As a matter of fact, I am quite certain 
that between all these diameters there is abso- 
lutely no choice and also that there is abso- 
lutely no way in which one can insure getting on 
occasional Match rifle that is more accurate than 
the average because the manufacture is so stand- 
ardized that all the rifles are extremely accurate. 
Once in a while, by great luck, one might find 
a rifle which apparently shot a little better than 
the average but he could not tell that it was more 
accurate than the average until he had fired three 
or four hundred rounds from it. 

You will see from the above that about the 
only thing to do is to order from the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship a Springfield rifle star- 
gauged and specially selected for the National 
Matches. You can then rest assured that you are 
getting a most excellent weapon and one which 
will certainly shoot much better than any other 
you can possibly get hold of, given proper am- 
munition. Of course, in the long run the accuracy 
of the Springfield depends chiefly upon the am- 
munition, the weapon being of excellent quality 
would not shoot well without good ammunition. 


RELOADING THE .45 AUTOMATIC 
RIMMED 
ILL you please advise regarding the Rem. 
U. M. C. 45 A. R. cartridge, rimmed case 
as used in the 45 S. & W. Army Model? Can 
this case be successfully reloaded with Ideal bul- 
let No. 452374, 220-grain and Bond bullet No. 
455702, 240-grain? What powder, and especially, 
primer should be used in the U. M. C. cases? I 
have always used Bull’s-eye in my 38 S. & W. 
Special and .45 s. a. Colt. What charge of pow- 
der should be used? It seems there is a very 
small air space between powder and bullet in 
these 45 cases as they are considerably shorter 
than the regular 45. C. D. W., Louisville, Ky. 
Answer (by Major Hatcher). The 45 auto- 
rim cartridge can be successfully reloaded with 
any bullet adapted to the 45-caliber automatic 
pistol. In reloading this cartridge, use the Rem- 
ington primer No. 24%. Bond bullet No. 455702 
has been superseded by a lighter bullet, No. 
A-455665, which weighs approximately 225 grains. 
The proper charge of Bull’s-eye powder for 
either the Bond bullet mentioned above, or Ideal 
bullet No. 452374, is 3% grains. The powder 
space in the .45 auto-rim is slightly greater than 
that in the .45 automatic pistol cartridge. 
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STEEL JACKETS 


HAVE been talking to my hunting friends 

here about drawing some heavier jackets for 
bullets for the big English rifles, and there is 
one thing I forgot to ask you: You mentioned 
that in order to properly draw the soft steel sheets 
it was advisable to either lead-plate or copper- 
plate. I have been wondering whether the pro- 
cess of merely tinning the steel, as is done with 
a soldering iron, will accomplish the:same result, 
or whether it has been proven that the slight 
irregularities in the thickness of the soft metal 
coating that would be produced by rubbing the 
metal on with a soldering iron over the steel, 
would prevent successful drawing? In other 
words, has it been proven that the conditions for 
success is obtaining a perfectly smooth coating 
of uniform thickness, such as electroplating will 
produce, is the sine qua non of successful draw- 
ing of these jackets? Of course, we only want 
to make a few of them in a small way for ex- 
periments and I had thought of “tinning” the 
steel with a soldering iron. E. M. St. Louis. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have delayed 
answering your letter of the 11th instant so that 
I could hear from Frankford Arsenal relative to 
the drawing of bullet jackets from soft steel. 
They inform me that the sheet steel may be 
either tinned or copper plated. The easiest is 
to tin the steel using a mixture of lead and tin 
(60 parts tin and 40 parts lead), or in default 
of that, use half and half solder. The procedure 
is to get the surface of the steel clean and bright 
and free from any grease or scale. Then rub 
the surface of the steel with ordinary soldering 
acid, which is muriatic acid killed with zinc. Then 
dip the steel into melted solder, and on withdraw- 
ing the sheet of steel, which will be covered with 
solder, wipe the solder off as clean as you can 
with a pad of cloth. This leaves the steel tinned 
very lightly, but sufficient to enable the draw 
to proceed without any difficulty. 


ROSS BOLTS AND STOCK FINISH 


OULD you kindly tell me how to take the 

bolt of the Ross Model ’10 .280 apart, i. e., 
after the bolt has been removed from the re- 
ceiver? The Ross Handbook for 1907 tells one 
to take off extractor, ease mainspring, then pull 
back cocking-piece and unscrew it from firing-pin, 
but this Handbook is for the Mark II Ross, which 
is considerably different from the Model ’10, and 
I find that the cocking piece in my rifle will not 
draw back far enough to clear the bolt sleeve in 
order to unscrew it from the firing pin. 

I read “Amateur Gunsmithing” by Major 
Whelen, while it was running in Arms and the 
Man, with a great deal of interest, and as the 
stock of my Ross was badly scratched and the 
varnish coming off in spots, I determined to fol- 
low his directions in refinishing it. I got along 
fine until it came to rubbing in the final coats 
of the boiled linseed oil. The last coat of 
gummy oil seemed to rub off dry, but on apply- 
ing a few drops of the oil and rubbing it in, I 
cannot rub it in so as not to leave finger marks. 
On picking up the stock, after it has been stand- 
ing awhile, the finish seems dry, yet on rubbing 
the stock warm the finish becomes as sticky as 
ever. What is the matter? Would it be better 
to cut off some of the finish with beeswax dis- 
solved in gasoline, thus getting down nearer to 
the grain of the wood? I was particular about 
securing the boiled linseed oil and about not 
putting on too much at a time,—secured some 
famous blisters trying to rub the stock dry. The 
stock is a fine piece of Italian walnut and I would 
like to make a good job of it. 

* Not long ago a friend and I were trying out 
some new loads in his Springfield 06 and my 
Ross, shooting at some rocks about 800 yards 
out in a lake. I was using a new load—S9 grains 
du Pont’s I. M. R. No. 15 (Tr. Lot No. 2) and 
the 145-grain bullet and also a few shells loaded 
by Eley’s. The du Pont load was very fast and 
seemed to take less time to reach the rocks than 
the new Remington U. M. C. 110-grain ’06 load 
which my friend was using. The English load 
was much slower, and gave excessive recoil. On 
opening one of the Eley shells for the Ross we 
found the powder a square black-grained variety, 


loaded until there was practically no air space 
in the shell. What approximate velocities do the 
above loads have, and what is the maximum 
load of du Pont’s No. 15 to use with the 145-grain 
bullet in the Ross? A. L. S., Scranton, Pa. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have received 
your letter of November 4. Delay in replying 
was because I thought it best to refer your letter 
to others for their advice on the first two ques- 
tions. 

With regard to the dismounting of the Ross 
bolt, my informant replies as follows: 

“IT have no Model 1910 Ross here, and never 
owned one permanently, likewise no pamphlet, 
but my recollection is that the cocking piece is 
pinned to the firing pin by a barrel-shaped trans- 
verse pin, passing through the cocking piece, and 
a notch in the firing pin, which can easily be 
driven out laterally. Bolt should be back in the 
sleeve to aid in reducing main stress while so 
doing. 

“This is the way my older Ross was built, and 
I think there was no change. You must own 
one, look at the bolt and see if the cocking piece 
is not pinned to the firing pin by a bright barrel- 
shaped piece passing laterally through both of 
them.” 

With regard to your inquiry about polishing 
stocks, my informant replies as follows: 

“First, I do not believe that this man is using 
genuine Kettle Boiled Linseed Oil, but assuming 
that he is, the trouble is thoroughly due to the 
fact that he is applying the last two coats too 
thick, as after eight or ten coats have been 
applied, having each one rubbed in thoroughly, 
no finger marks will appear. If, however, the 
linseed oil contains a dryer the sticky finger 
marks will show on the slightest pressure or 
warmth. 

“I would suggest that he take some high grade 
benzol or gasoline, either of which can be gotten 
at any large filling station, take the stock along 
and give it a thorough cleansing, then put a drop 
or two in the palm of his hand of the genuine 
Kettle Boiled Linseed Oil and rub until it is 
warm. This should be repeated until one or two 
drops in the palm of the hand can be rubbed over 
the entire surface of the stock, this showing that 
the obsorbing qualities of the wood have been 
entirely exhausted. At this period let the gun 
stand in a warm dry place for a week, occasion- 
ally rubbing with the hand, then use a little bees 
wax disolved in gasoline and only rub lightly 
with light long strokes, which will make a polish. 

“T have finished a number of guns this way and 
am perfectly certain that the trouble he com- 
plains of is that he has either gotten some raw 
linseed oil with dryer in it, which is sold by 
the trade as boiled linseed oil, or he has tried to 
boil it himself. The symptoms as he describes 
them are unmistakable.” 

The velocity of the Remington .30-06 Hi-Speed 
cartridge falls off very quickly as the range in- 
creases, due to the short, light, round pointed 
bullet, so that at about 500 yards it is overtaken 
by the service 30-06 cartridge. Unfortunately, I 
have no data whatever on the Eley .280 cartridge. 
It is undoubtedly loaded with Chilworth powder, 
very similar to the powder the Germans use in 
all their high power cartridges. The maximum 
charge of du Pont No. 15, lot two powder, for 
use in the .280 Ross with copper tube bullet is 
56.7 grains, giving a muzzle velocity of 3050 f. s., 
ae a mean pressure of 43,760 pounds per square 
inch. 


A WOLF AND DEER RIFLE 


HAVE a .38-55 Winchester carbine. Am not 

satisfied with it as I do not think it will 
handle safely the high velocity and high power 
loads. The barrel is only marked 38-55. Is this 
gun and cartridge a good one for medium game 
such as deer and down to wolves? I think myself 
the trajectory is too high. There are a lot of 
wolves around here and they have to be shot at 
from quite long ranges at times. I have a chance 
to trade this carbine for a 303 Savage Feather- 
weight rifle. I think I would like the 303 better. 
Would this be a good trade if it won’t cost me 
too much? What would you advise for this 
shooting. I also wish to reload. D. W. Q,, 
Detroit, Minn. 
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Answer (by Major Whelen). The 38-55 Win- 
chester carbine is a very satisfactory rifle for 
deer and wolves at short ranges. Beyond about 
100 yards, however, one has to estimate the range 
carefully, and begin to allow considerably for 
the drop of the bullet, or else set the rear sight 
higher for the estimated distance. The .38-55 
rifle should be used only with black powder, low 
pressure smokeless, or Winchester high velocity 
cartridges. I would not recommend that the 
“High-power” cartridges of other makes be used. 
Each of these different types of cartridges will 
require a different adjustment of the rear sight. 

The .303 Savage is perhaps a more satisfactory 
rifle. It has greater killing power, and its trajec- 
tory is flatter. If you sight the .303 in to strike 
the point aimed at at 150 yards then it will not 
overshoot too much for shots at big game at 
shorter ranges, and by holding for the top or 
backbone of the animal you will be sure of a 
hit up to 200 yards. 

Why not consider a still more modern rifle, 
say the 300 Savage. With such a rifle you sight 
in at 200 yards, and for shots over 200 hold 
even with the backbone and you are sure of a 
hit up to 300 yards. 

Reloading requires special study before you are 
competent to take it up. Any of the above 
cartridges can be satisfactorily reloaded by those 
who have the knowledge. 


RELOADS FOR THE SPECIAL 


HAVE a Smith & Wesson .38 Special. Can 

the ammunition for this gun be reloaded? If 
so what is the kind of powder and charge? 
E. J. T., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). The .38 Special 
is particularly well adapted to reloading. In 
fact, it is more of a favorite for reloading pur- 
poses than any other revolver cartridge. 

Use a 158-grain or 160-grain bullet. Bond 
bullet No. 358742 is the best for all-around use. 
With this bullet use a charge of five grains 
du Pont pistol powder No. 5, or if preferred, a 
charge of 3.3 grains of Bull’s-eye powder. 

If you do not care for the full power, and want 
a pleasant shooting load, use four grains du Pont 
pistol powder No. 5. 

The bullets should be cast from a mixture of 
one part tin to twenty parts lead. 


VELOCITY FOR THE .44 SPECIAL 


HAVE read articles by Chauncey Thomas and 

one other six-gun man regarding the .44 
S. & W. Special, telling that this cartridge could 
be loaded to give more energy than the .45 Colt; 
but each one neglected to say how it was done. 
I have looked in vain for something authoritative 
over your signature as I felt sure some “crank” 
would ask you, but so far have found nothing. 
I have just purchased a new S. & W. .44 Special, 
6%4-inch barrel, and so, Major, will you please 
be a good fellow and tell me how this is done? 
I have all the equipment for exacting work, and 
will appreciate the information greatly. E. G. S., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The standard 
factory load for the .45 Colt gives a muzzle 
velocity which produces 333 foot pounds of en- 
ergy. The standard reload for the .44 Special is 
a 246-grain bullet loaded with six grains of 
du Pont pistol powder No. 5, which gives a 
muzzle velocity of 755 f. s., corresponding to 
313 foot-pounds of energy. If you prefer, you 
can use a powder charge of 5.1 grains of Bull’s- 
eye with the 246-grain bullet. 

To get more energy, and still keep the pressure 
within safe limits, it is necessary to go to a 
lighter bullet. Using the 200-grain bullet, and 
loading with du Pont pistol powder No. 5, the 
following results are obtained: 


Wt. of Chrg. 
6% grains 


a 


z. En’gy 
322 ft. Ibs. 
7 grains 381 ft. Ibs. 

7% grains 446 ft. lbs. 

The du Pont Company states that the above 
loads of pistol powder No. 5, used with a 200-gr. 
bullet in the .44 Special, will be within safe 
limits of pressure for the arm. The maximum 
charge given should not be exceeded. 
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THE MODEL 30 REMINGTON 


RECENTLY purchased a Model 30 Rem- 

ington rifle and I should like to have your 
opinion on the strength of this action as com- 
pared with the Springfield Model 1903. 

Are the 150-grain Service bullets sold by the 
D. C. M. jacketed with cupro-nickel? If so, 
would I be bothered with metal fouling if I 
used them in reduced loads only? 

In reloading with metal jacketed bullets only, 
would the Modern-Bond tool be enough better 
than the Ideal with D. A. chamber to warrant 
the difference in price? 

Any data on the use of No. 80 and No. 16 
powder in short and mid range loads with the 
150- and 170-grain bullets would be appreciated. 

My idea is to reload cartridges for small game 
and 100- and 200-yard target practice, and I 
should like to eliminate the guess work and start 
right. A. B. G., Duluth, Minn. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I am very fa- 
miliar with the Remington Model 30 rifle. It is 
a most excellent weapon and I believe it to be 
fully as strong as the Springfield. The Remington 
rifle compresses the mainspring by pushing the 
bolt forward against the spring resistance. The 
Springfield compresses the mainspring when the 
bolt handle is lifted upward. The two move- 
ments in working the gun in rapid fire are very 
different but experience has shown that a rifle- 
man can quickly get used to either action and 
when he does so that one is about as fast and 
convenient as the other. From a sporting stand- 
point I think the Remington rifle is about on a 
par with the Springfield. 

The 150-grain Service bullets sold by the 
D. C. M. are jacketed with cupro nickel but this 
makes no difference when they are used for re- 
duced loads. At the velocity of reduced loads, 
which is less than 2,000 f. s. you will encounter 
no metal fouling whatever. At this velocity cupro 
nickel is just as good as gilding metal. 

I am quite familiar with both the Modern 
Bond and the Ideal reloading tools. In my 
opinion one is as good as the other and there 
is no difference between the two that would 
warrant a difference in price. I have used both 
with excellent success. The only thing is that the 
Bond tool- has a shell chamfering device on it, 
which is necessary when lead bullets are to be 
used and which I believe Ideal charges one dollar 
extra for. 

For a reduced load in the Springfield cartridge 
I believe the best is 18 grains of Du Pont No. 80 
powder and 150-grain Service bullet. This will 
give a muzzle velocity of 1,508 f. s. and a pressure 
of 17,620 pounds. The accuracy up to 200 yards 
at least, is excellent. 

For a mid-range load you can get very ex- 
cellent results with 38 grains of Du Pont No. 16 
powder and 170-grain 30-30 bullets if desired. 
I think the muzzle velocity is about 2,200 f. s. 
and the pressure is quite low. 


SHORT LOADS FOR THE KRAG 


NOTE in your book, “The American Rifle,” 

that you strongly recommend the use of 
jacketed bullets in rifles constructed for them 
as against alloy bullets. 

Also I read with interest your discussion of 
Krag loads in the April 1 American RIFLEMAN, 
and have secured the “Modern-Bond Handbook” 
therein alluded to. Am writing the O. A. Bre- 
mer Co., San Francisco to learn whether Modern- 
Bond bullets Nos. A-311870, E-311656, and 
E-311781 can be purchased ready made sized. 

I wish to reload for range and economy but 
do not think I care to mold bullets. If these 
Modern-Bond bullets cannot be bought, I must 
secure some other bullet. 

I wish to reload for miniature and short range 
shooting with the Krag. Your discussion in the 
April 1 American RirLeMan takes care of short 
range work. What bullet and charge should I 
use for gallery practice? 

Would the Service bullets for the 30-06 furn- 
ished through the N. R. A. be practical in the 
Krag for my purposes? If so, what charges 
would you recommend for gallery and short 
range? For mid range? 
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Would there be an incidental advantage in the 
boat-tail bullet when introducing same into shell 
case muzzle? W. M. M., Fullerton, Cal. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). In reference to 
short range loads for the Krag. By far the best 
results I have gotten have been with Bond bullet 
No. A-311870, 150-grains, or Ideal Bullet No. 
308241 S-154 grains, with 10 to 12 grains du Pont 
No. 75 or No. 80 powders. Bullet should be cast 
of one part tin to ten parts lead, and lubricated 
and sized to .311 inch in a lubricating and sizing 
machine. I might remark that I have yet to 
see really good bullets prepared without the use 
of a lubricating and sizing machine. 

I agree with you that molding bullets is very 
much of a drudge. I wish some really reliable 
firm would undertake to furnish ready molded 
bullets. Many individuals have tried it but have 
not succeeded mainly because they have been 
dealing with rifle cranks who write long letters 
and expect long replies, and they soon found they 
had to spend more time writing letters than load- 
ing cartridges, and it did not pay. I don’t know 
anyone on the Pacific Coast who does this kind of 
work, but here in the East you might try Belding 
& Mull, Phillipsburg, Centre County, Pa., and 
P. J. O'Hare, 178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

I have also used the 150-grain .30-06 full jack- 
eted Service bullet with 17 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 powder quite a lot. It does excellently 
in one of my Krags, which has a Winchester bar- 
rel, but in some regular Krag rifles it does well, 
but in others it is not quite as accurate as might 
be desired. 

One of the troubles with the Krag and light 
bullets is that the barrel has a very long throat 
for the 220-grain bullet, and most short bullets 
deform themselves when they jump through this 
long throat, and are not quite as accurate as 
exacting riflemen demand. 

On the whole I don’t believe I can recommend 
anything better than the first mentioned load for 
gallery and ranges up to 200 yards. For longer 
range Belding & Mull are now making Squibb- 
Miller bullets with gas check and furnishing them 
ready molded. It should be fine up to 200 yards. 


No. 80 POWDER IN REVOLVERS 


HAVE finished a very thorough test of No. 80 

in the 38 Special. When anyone states to you 
that this powder is satisfactory for the 38 at 
least, take his statement with a grain (weight) 
of salt. It is just as bad in the revolver as it is 
good in the rifle. 

Sometime ago I got fairly passable results with 
six grains and 145-grain bullet although the burn- 
ing was by no means clean. Some two months 
ago I loaded up a batch of the same load and a 
week ago tried them out. One cartridge would 
explode in a very weak manner, barely driving 
the bullet from the barrel, the next would go off 
with a crash, some few of them nearly jerking 
the gun from my hand. (That statement not to 
be taken literally, although the recoil was very 
sharp.) A friend of mine wrote me that he was 
shooting, or trying to shoot No. 80 in his 45 
during some very cold weather. He had a good 
many misfires and hangfires. Finally he placed a 
cartridge under his armpit until it became warm; 
it then shot very well. Interesting if true. 
E. B. H., Columbus, Georgia. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). I have received 
your letter in regard to No. 80 powder in re- 
volvers. 

I recollect that you wrote me in September of 
last year in regard to a charge of No. 80 to try 
in the 38 revolver. 

No. 80 powder is not intended for use in re- 
volvers, and does not burn cleanly in any revolver, 
but a number of people want to use it because 
they ha e No. 80 on hand. Some of these people 
write very enthusiastic letters in regard to it 
and like the loads they have developed for it, 
but I do not like to use it in revolvers, as there 
are other powders which are so much better 
adapted for them. 

Your letter agrees more nearly with my ex- 
perience with this powder in revolvers, than it 
does with some of the enthusiastic letters I have 
seen on this subject. 
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SPORT IN THE CARINTHIAN ALPS 


HAVE enjoyed previous correspondence 

through the Dop Bag column very much. 
Unfortunately my time has been so limited that 
I have been unable to go to the mountains for 
many years and I must be satisfied with taking 
short hikes through the wood near my home in 
New Jersey. I, too, never enjoyed hunting from 
the standpoint of a killer. Oftentimes I climbed 
the “Dobrac,” a mountain of about 7000 feet in 
the Carinthian Alps with not more than four 
cartridges in my belt. I always delighted in 
following the “gentlemen’s rules” to the letter and 
I can assure you that there are many in the 
Austrian mountains. You might be interested in 
the following: It is not only prohibited by the 
game laws but it spells “disgrace” in sporting 
circles if a hunter shoots a doe. There is no open 
season for them. It is not sportsmanlike to shoot 
at any kind of game when it is “down,” meaning 
wounded by a former shot. The bird’s head must 
be crushed, the stag, deer and similar game 
“necked.” This word is my own free translation, 
it means to stick a specially formed knife in the 
deer’s neck between two vertebrae. Wild boars 
are not shot, but “caught” with a lance. Certain 
birds, as for instance, the black woodcock, etc., 
must be shot with a rifle. To facilitate the task, 
small bore four barrel rifles are used, taking the 
so-called “quadruplet-cartridges,” which are the 
same as the .22 Winchester SS. The four car- 
tridges can be fired simultaneously or singly. The 
rifles I used were of the usual Lancaster type 
with hammers and under lever. 

I have tried to secure one of the above rifles 
ever since the war ended, but I have been un- 
successful so far. The only one I know of at 
present is one for extra long 6 mm. cartridges, 
Lebel type, made by the manufacturer Francaise 
d’Armes at St. Etienne. This rifle takes only 
three cartridges and I do not believe that they 
can be fired singly, except of course, if only one 
is put in the barrel. I finally decided to have one 
made and sent specifications to my friends in 
Farlach. 

Both of my over-and-under rifles and my three- 
barrel gun shoot these cartridges which I found 
very efficient with a hollow point bullet even for 
large stags. A chamois hit in the body near the 
shoulder will drop as if struck by lightning at a 
distance of 100 to 200 yards. L. G., New 
York. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have received 
your letter of November 13. I am very much 
obliged to you for the data on the 6.6/70 mm. 
cartridge. I had no previous information on this 
cartridge and am very glad to get it to file with 
my other data on cartridges. What you say 
about sportsmanship in the Carinthian Alps is 
very interesting. It sounds very much like our 
own best code of sportsmanship and I am rather 
surprised because I had always thought that the 
sportsmanship of the Teuton was so entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Anglo-Saxon that the two 
could hardly understand each other. 


ALASKAN MAPS 


INDLY inform me where I can get detailed 

maps of Alaska. Also some information in 

—— to game conditions and reliable guides. 
. B., Johnstown, Pa. 

yen yer (by Major Whelen). The best maps 
of Alaska are furnished by the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. Write them for list 
and prices. The National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C., also sell a very excellent gen- 
eral map of Alaska. 

I have very complete data on the best game 
districts in Alaska, but very little information on 
guides. My information on Yukon Territory is 
much more complete. As a rule, except for the 
big brown bears, Yukon Territory offers better 
chances than Alaska. 

Much depends upon the game you wish to get, 
how much time you can afford to spend, and 
what time of year you propose going. If you can 
give me a little information on these matters I 
will probably be able to obtain a lot of valuable 
data for you. I shall be glad to help you to the 
best of my ability. 











“WAD CUTTERS” AND ACCURACY 


S THE 130-grain Wad Cutter bullet as ac- 

curate as the 160-grain bullet, and will it fit 
as well in the shells? I will not shoot over 
fifteen yards with them. Which firm are to get 
out a high-grade pistol like the Tell or Widmer? 
When they do I know where they will sell one 
anyway, if I have to pawn something to buy it. 
Do you know the address of the Tell or Widmer 
pistols in Europe? I must add that I enjoy 
reading THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, better than 
any other publication. F. M. A., Elgin, Ill. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The 130-grain 
Wad Cutter bullet. Ideal No. 360271, is just as 
accurate for short range as the regular 160-grain 
bullet, and fits correctly in the shells if they are 
properly sized. 

I do not know that any of our revolver makers 
intend to get out a pistol of the type you men- 
tion in your letter. 

I do not know the name or the address of the 
Tell or Widmer makers in Europe. 


GUNS FOR DEFENSE 


WOULD like your opinion as to the best re- 

volver to carry for self-defense. I work late 
at night and have to pass through a very tough 
neighborhood, and I was recently held up and 
robbed of a valuable watch and some money, and 
I am determined not to let it happen again. I 
am familiar with target guns but do not know 
much about weapons for defense. I have an 
Officers Model Colt, but its long barrel (7% 
inches) would make it too clumsy for self- 
defense. I favor the larger guns, 44 and 45 for 
this purpose, but do not know which is best. 
I like the lines and compactness of the Colt 45 
automatic, but I have rather a distrust of auto- 
matics. Is this justified? Does the 45 auto- 
matic ever jam? What would be your choice? 
Which is the faster for getting into action, the 
belt or shoulder holster? Of the three guns, .44 
New Service, 45 New Service and 45 Auto- 
matic, which would be the best for the purpose? 
I might also consider the S. A. Army. I do not 
necessarily object to the gun being heavy, as I 
intend to use one or the other type of holster. 
R. J. K., Chicago, Ill. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). Personally I 
favor a 38-caliber revolver with about a four- 
inch barrel for self-defense. I prefer the 38- 
caliber because it seems to me that any shooting 
that is done in a case of this kind, is more in- 
stinctive rather than with deliberate aim, and 
it seems that the .38-caliber is a better size to 
fit most person’s hands. 

The 38 Special also has pleny of power to 
stop any hold-up man. 

A suitable gun of this type is the Colt Army 
Special with four-inch barrel, or the Smith & 
Wesson 38 Military Police with four-inch barrel. 

If you like a larger caliber gun, the .45 Auto- 
matic is very good. A jam with one of these 
guns is so rare as to be hardly worth consider- 
ing. For self-defense work, the only safe way 
to carry one of these AS-caliber Automatics, is 
with the cartridge in the chamber and the ham- 
mer all the way down. This means that the 
hammer must be cocked as the gun is drawn 
from the holster, but the same is also true of 
any revolver. 

The belt holster is quicker to get into action, 
if worn on the outside, but if worn under the 
clothes, I should prefer the shoulder holster. 


_REVOLVER LOADS 


M going to trouble you for a little informa- 
tion regarding two or three revolver car- 
tridges. 

What, in your experience, has proved to be 
the most satisfactory load for the 38-40 using 
Du Pont No. 5 and the 180-grain lead bullet? I 
have not as yet done any reloading for this par- 
ticular cartridge. 

Also, using the same powder, what charge and 
weight bullet is best for full loads in the 45 
Colt cartridge (not the automatic cartridge) ? 

Five grains of No. 5 I believe is the standard 
load for the 38 Special and the 158-grain bullet. 
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If using the 147-grain bullet, what powder charge 
would be necessary to duplicate standard veloc- 
ity? I have used this bullet and five grains of 
No. 5 and it seems to shoot well, a little better 
than one brand of commercial ammunition and 
not quite so good as another, both being freshly 
loaded factory ammunition. 

Recently, I picked up a .45 Colt single action 
which was badly rusted outside and in very fair 
condition inside. By rebluing it can be made 
into a very presentable gun. I notice the cylin- 
der walls appear rather thin. Is this character- 
istic of this particular model gun? I mean by 
that, the cylinder is somewhat thinner than that 
of the Model 1917 S. & W. Is it perfectly safe 
to shoot full loads of smokeless in these old 
Colts, or were they made in later years especially 
for smokeless powder? Please understand, I 
am not going so far as to ask you to advise me 
as to the safety of a gun you have never seen, I 
merely wish your opinion. Whatever I try, of 
course, will be done upon my own initiative. I 
have seen among a good many Colt single actions 
only one model. Did they ever manufacture 
more than one model of this gun? I compared 
the gun above referred to very closely to a new 
single action Army ‘and it appears to be identical 
in every particular. E. B. H., Columbus, Ga. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The 38-40 with 
the 180-grain bullet requires a charge of 9.1 grains 
of Du Pont Pistol Powder No. 5, which gives a 
muzzle velocity of approximately 1,000 f. s. 

With the same powder, the .45 Colt with 250- 
grain bullet, takes a charge of 7.2 grains, giving 
a muzzle velocity of 791 f. s. 

With the 147-grain bullet in the 38 Special, 
you can use a charge of five grains of Du Pont 
Pistol Powder No. 5, which charge is standard for 
the 158-grain bullet. 

The Colt 45 single action guns of the earlier 
years were made for black powder only, and 
consequently are not recommended for full loads 
of smokeless. I would therefore suggest that if 
you want to use this pistol with smokeless pow- 
der, you get a new cylinder, or otherwise use 
either black or semi-smokeless. 

As far as I know, there have never been any 
changes worth mentioning in the model of the 
Colt single action Army, but there was a change 
in the material in later years, to take care of the 
extra strain of using smokeless powder. 


THE 10-BORE 


HAVE read your articles in Outers Re- 

creation as well as in other magazines with 
great interest. I still think you are neglecting 
the ten-bore. 

What I want to get is the utmost possible 
range. Many years ago I used heavy 10-bore 
guns with brass cases and thought I was getting 
some fine results though it never occurred to me 
to test for pattern and penetration. If I made 
long kills I concluded I was getting results. 
Down on the river it is seldom that we get 
closer than 75 yards to ducks and geese and 
many times I take chances at close to 100 yards 
and usually do not get anything. 

I would like to have you answer the following 
questions: 

1. How would brass cases work im modern 
standard chambered guns using black or bulk 
smokeless powders? The old guns that I used 
brass cases in were practically without cone. 
The cases fitted the chamber snug so that they 
lasted indefinitely. 

2. What would be the result of using modern 
progressive powders (No. 93) in brass cases? 

3. Could not the manufacturers make barrels 
chambered for brass cases and one size of shot 
that would give much better pattern and greater 
range than is now obtainable with paper cases? 

4. What company makes heavy ten-bore ham- 
mer guns? I do not like a hammerless gun. 

5. I would certainly appreciate a discussion of 
the use of brass cases in suitably chambered guns 
using black, bulk smokeless and progressive pow- 
ders. E. R. P., Norman, Oklahoma. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I have been 
shooting the ten bore pretty steadily all this fall 
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on ducks, but I used a shell loaded by Fred 
Kimble, with powder he made, as he said, on 
the kitchen stove, at a cost of thirteen cents a 
pound. I can’t write very much about that load 
for fear people would want to begin making their 
own powders. 

1. You could use brass cases with black pow- 
der, and possibly with dense powders, the bulk 
powders I think would not burn very well unless 
the shell was crimped. Possibly bulk powders 
would work in brass shells by using one and five- 
eighths ounces of shot, if you could _Procure 
suitable primers for those cases. The primer we 
once used on such cases would not be fast enough. 

2. Number 93 powder is too slow for a ten- 
bore unless very heavy charges are used, even 
when the shells are crimped. I found it neces- 
sary to use one three-quarters ounces of shot in 
order to make the powder burn. In brass shells 
with ordinary powders, the powder would not 
burn cleanly. 

3. Peter Brick holds that the way to bore 
guns is to bore them for one size of shot, a size 
which chambers in the choke, and to use that 
size and no other. You could hardly get build- 
ers to bore a gun in that way. 

You might get a Smith or a Parker hammer 
gun by writing to them. If you can’t in that 
way, an adv. in THe AmerIcaAN RIFLEMAN will 
bring you such a gun. 


SHOTGUN CHAMBERS 


ILL you please advise me if the chambers 

in a double shot gun should be bored in 
direct line with the barrel tube. I have a Fox 
gun in which they are bored slightly off center, 
one of them more than the other and I returned 
the gun to the manufacturers and they advised 
me that it is bored as they intended it should be. 
It would seem to me that is being bored slightly 
off center would have a tendency to tip the 
wads and make an uneven pattern. 

Does the fit of the shell in the chamber of the 
shotgun have anything to do with the shooting 
of the gun? In mine the chambers seem to be 
very loose. How much larger in diameter should 
the chamber be than the shell for which it is 
intended in a 12-gauge gun. A. H. S., Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

Answer (by Captain Askins). Chambers of a 
double gun should be in direct extension of the 
bore. Sometimes, the light coming through from 
the muzzle makes the chambering appear off 
center when it is not, or makes it appear more off 
center than it is. The final proof is the pattern. 
If the pattern is good the chambering is not 
worth worrying about. If the pattern is poor 
the chambering might be the cause. 

Fit of the shell has considerable to do with 
the shooting of the gun. Guns must necessarily 
be chambered with about five thousandths of an 
inch of tolerance in order to take all the makes 
of shells. Shells vary in size several thousandths 
of an inch, and the manufacturers of the gun 
have no means of foretelling what case is to be 
used. Cases will vary at the muzzle from .785 
to .788 or .790, and guns are usually chambered 
about .795-inch. 


BARREL LENGTH AND PATTERN 


LEASE tell me what would be the difference 

in pattern and penetration in 20-gauge barrels 
twenty-four and twenty-eight inches long, using 
standard loads? H. A. T. Muscatine, Pa 


Answer (by Captain Askins). As between 24- 
and 28-inch barrels, 20-gauge, there should be no 
practical difference in pattern. The 28-inch barrel 
should show slightly higher velocity, but not 
enough so you could detect the difference in field 
shooting or in any shooting up to thirty-five 
yards. The main difference between short and 
long barrels is in recoil and report. Short bar- 
rels always appear to make a lot more noise and 
to kick harder. This is perhaps due to the pow- 
der gas reaching the air when hotter and at 
higher pressure. For reasons of added recoil and 
report, together with the shortened sighting plane 
I have never liked short barrels, not shorter than 
twenty-six inches in any bore, but every man is 
entitled to his own personal preference in this. 








Super-X Snapped in the Act 


The remarkable. photograph 
above shows Super-X in action. 
A prominent Colorado sports- 
man shot from one blind while 
his wife in another caught the 
picture with a speed camera at 
the exact instant that the duck 
was hit. Careful measurements 
showed the distance from gun 
to bird to be 79 yards—a kill- 
ing distance impossible with any 
load other than Super-X. 








Maximum Shotgun Power 


Three Inch Record Super-X 


CARCITY of game and wild, high flying birds have recently been 
causing many duck and goose shooters to turn to heavy 12 bore 
guns of the Magnum type chambered for 3 inch shells. To the owners 
of these guns, the new Super-X Maximum load in a 3 inch Record 
shell offers the utmost in 12 gauge range and power. 

The new WESTERN load, with its 136 ounces of special chilled 
shot hurled at a high velocity possible only with progressive burning 
powder, outdoes even the standard Super-X in long distance killing 
power. Despite its phenomenal range and heavy shot charge, the pat- 
terns obtained with the new load compare favorably with the close, 
even groups which have always characterized all Super-X loads. 

The 3 inch extra heavy Super-X is not to be compared with or- 
dinary shotgun loads. It is in every sense of the word a maximum 
load and can be used only in heavy guns with 3 inch chambers and 
modern steel barrels. For other types of guns, the standard 234 inch 
Super-X load in the Field shell offers greater range and killing power 
than was thought possible before WESTERN perfected the progressive 
burning powder principle. 

A shooter in South Dakota says of Super-X shells, ‘““You don’t 
stretch the truth when you say that they will extend your shotgun 
range 20 yards.”” Another in Arkansas writes, ““A twelve pound gob- 
bler at 87 steps with a load of Super-X 6’s. I say it was some kill.” 

Why limit your shooting range to anything less than the range of 
Super-X? Get the high flyers. There is more real sport in a long shot 
kill than in two short ones, and you get the short ones too. 


For shooting that does not call for long range Super-X, 
Xpert, WESTERN’S latest shotgun development, will give sur- 
prisingly good results at a low cost. Write for full particulars 
concerning Super-X, Xpert or other WESTERN exclusive 
features such as Lubaloy non-fouling bullets, Boat-tail and 
Open-point Expanding bullets, the Marksman .22 L. R., etc. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, EAST ALTON, ILL. 
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The First Quantity- Manufactured Good Cleaning Rod 
Qutfit Made in America for Discriminating Shooters 


B & M De Luxe Cleaning Rod outfits are not dear in price, but they are markedly superior in 
their work, their durability and general desirability. If you value the pristine shooting qualities of 
your fine guns—if you value your own time, cleanliness and convenience, you cannot afford to be 
without a B& M De Luxe Rod Outfit. Here are five reasons why—and any one of them is 
sufficient to make the rod worthy of preference. : 


A. The rod stock is drill steel, hard and stiff, and highly polished. It reduces 
bore-rub to the vanishing point and is really dependable in wilderness or 


slip on them. The small point penetrates centers of patches outside the gun, 
and carries patches through the action in correct position. These Mull tips 
are made of correct special diameter for each caliber. 

. The handle is steel, handsomely knurled, with swivel, or screwed solidly to 
rod. The large size fills your grip just right. The small size economizes space 
in gun butt recess. 

. The B & M Stop-Collar, the first innovation in cleaning implements in years. 
It stops the rod before the patch emerges from the muzzle or goes down into the chamber—but permits cleaning the last millimeter 
of bore with certainty, and eliminates need for guessing and delicate strokes. 

. And the good rod is reinforced by a whole family of tips, oil, patches and case, every time, at the standard, reasonable price. Cheap 
rods plus proper tips bought separately cost as much as the B & M outfit. 


The ‘Mull centering aman ca I, 
B. The Mull centering tip has continuous bands, square-edged. Patches never 





When rifles cost five to fifteen dollars each, a cleaning rod didn’t matter much. Now that 
we shooters pay six to thirty times those figures for finer arms, cleaning and cleaning rods do 
matter. We can’t afford to take chances. 


Folder Five tells the whole story. Write for it today, giving us the name of your gun dealer. 


BELDING & MULL 


820 Osceola Road 
PHILIPSBURG 3 PENNA. 


Makers of De Luze Scope Sights, Hunting and Target 

Types, Scope Sight Mounts for Our Own and Other 

Scopes, Bullet Molds, Cast Bullets, and Other Im- 
portant Items for Shooters. 
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Made by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd. 


IN. R. A. National Individual Championship 
Won with the B. S. A. Match Rifle No. 12 


accurate B. S. A. Major Parker’s scores were: 


99 x 100 at 50 yards 


Firearms’ Accessories, etc. 


Jonas B. Oglaend, Inc., U. S. A. Distributors 


15 Moore Street 
Fraser Co., 152 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 


Dept. 19 


Se Canadian Representatives: 





It was made for a well known Canadian guide and trapper. He 
wanted a rifle with which he could shoot beaver, otter, and grouse with 
a reduced load, and not injure the skins of the animals, nor the meat of 
the grouse, and at the same time he also wanted a rifle with which he 
could use a full charge and kill deer for meat when necessary. Both 
cartridges had to shoot with the same windage adjustment as he found 
that if he had to stop to change windage when changing cartridges it was 
all off. Also he desired that the action should be so solid that the car- 
tridge cases would not stretch when fired so that he could reload them. 
We made him the above rifle with a Short Mauser action, and a barrel a 








The B.S. A. Match Rifle No. 12—The Rifle that Won the Match 


Major Francis Parker of Chicago, Illinois, scored this notable Victory at Camp Perry, Ohio, with the unerringly 


98 x 100 at 100 yards 
This important Match called for 10 shots at 50 yards, 10 shots at 100 yards and 10 shots at 200 yards. 


Always Shoot the B.S. A. to Win! 


Send for detailed convincing literature on B. S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Shotguns, Scientific Cleaners, 


Griffin & Howe, Inc., Rifle Makers 


The Name Guarantees 
Quality and Accuracy 








50 x 50 at 200 yards 





New York City 





Notice 
this Rifle 





little heavier than usual for the .250-3000 Savage cartridge. It also has 
a well fitting stock to his exact measurement, and the Lyman No. 48 
sight. It shoots most uncanny accuracy either with the 100-grain full 
charged ammunition or with a reduced load of 87-grain full jacketed 
bullet and 12 grains of No. 80 powder. This makes a most satisfactory 
rifle for general use in the East, and for the chronic woods loafer. It 
is one of the very best all around rifles we have ever seen. It is light, 
7% pounds, neat, handy, and balances beautifully. In fact it is a little 
peach. Let us make one for you, or carry out any other ideas which 
you may have. 


234 to 240 East 39th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Ten Lucky Calibers 
If You Can Load 


New Empty Cases and Factory Bullets 


Components of the following sizes are available in considerable quantities. Al 
items are standard Winchester, Remington, U. S. Cartridge Co., or F. A. makes 
of guaranteed high grade. 


25-36 Marlin Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets, fresh from factory, soft point, 90 cents a hundred. 

Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets, fresh from factory, soft point, 90 cents a hundred. 

Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point only, $1.25 a hundred. 

30-40 Krag Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets, 220-grain full jacketed, target grade, 80c a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 

30-1906 Cases, primed, F. A. make, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets, 150-grain full jacketed, target grade, 80c a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 

303 British Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point, 174- or 215-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
Bullets, 174-grain full jacketed, target grade, 80c a hundred. 

7 mm. Cases, primed, $2 a hundred. 

Bullets, 175-grain full jacketed, target grade, 80c a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point or open point, $2.70 a hundred. 

38-55 Cases, primed, $1.50 a hundred. 

Bullets, lead, soft point or full jacketed, $7.50 a thousand. 

45 A.C. P. ~ Cases, primed or unprimed, F. A. make, 80 cents a hundred. 

Bullets, full jacketed F. A. standard, $1.00 a hundred. 

40-70 Winchester 1886 Cases, primed, smokeless type, $1.50 a hundred. 

Bullets, lead, $1.00 a hundred. 

45-70 Cases, primed (Remington) $2.10 a hundred. 

Bullets, 295-grain full jacketed, $1.50 a hundred; 405-grain 
lead and 500-grain lead, $1.25 a hundred; 300-grain lead, 
$1.00 a hundred. 

Cases, primed, $2.50 a hundred. 

Bullets, soft point, 250-grain, $1.25 a hundred. 


Note: We offer soft point bullets in 25, 30, 303 British, 38-55 and 7 mm. 


25-35 Winchester 


30-30 Winchester 


35 Winchester 


Match Ammunition at Less than Three Cents per Cartridge 
NOT WAR AMMUNITION 
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“Felt Neither Heat nor Cold’’ 


“A surveying trip of a month, with very 
cold and warm nights ; temperatures — 
30 to 90 degrees, but I slept admira 

I felt neither heat nor at all! Ne 
better bag on the market, I’m sure.”— 


"gam FIALAPATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Weighs but five pounds; 
warm as thirty pounds of 
blankets. No hooks, strin: 
or crude contraptions. Write 
for circulars and prices. 

GURLE “Forester” Box 
Compass; three-inch needle; 
Regular $4.00 value; special, 
postpaid, $2.00. 

Single and double barrel 
rifles for Alaskan and Afri- 
can big game 
Camp, Touring, or Expedition 

Equipment. Let us furnish estimates. We 
know your needs by actual experience— 
Arctic to Equator. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. FiaLa Ovutrits INc. New York 


SHOOTING 
ACCESSORIES 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 
showmg over 200 cuts and Complete 
Price List. 


P. J. OHARE 


178 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


FAIRBANKS TYPE SCALE NO. 354 


THE ONE YOU ASKED FOR 


MODERN - BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 


HAND BOOK 
AND CATALOG OF LUADING TOOLS, 10 CENTS 


These are high grade, Frankford Arsenal cartridges in perfect condition. The bullets 
are 150-grain cupro nickel. They are exceptionally uniform in weight, diameter and 
length. The cases are of A-1 brass, with primers uncrimped—bright, clean and like 
new. Powder is pyro. 

The cartridges are packed in regular bandoliers of 60 cartridges each. These ban- 
doliers are packed 20 to the case, 1,200 cartridges, and each case is solder-sealed, which 
insures that atmospheric moisture will not affect them. Some of the cases are wood; 
others steel with hinged lid and provision for padlock. These steel cases are worth hav- 
ing as tool or camp chests of convenient size and weight. 

Owners of 30-1906 rifles of any make who are sick of the war-time cartridges should 
get some of these. They practically equal the latest National Match ammunition in 
accuracy up to 600 yards, but cost you only about half the present price of that. 

For all practice shooting they are good enough to go along in any company, and 
for ordinary matches except at the longest ranges, nothing better is ever needed. 

Prices, $35.00 per unbroken case of 1,200 cartridges. $2.75 per single bandolier. Ship- 
ments made by mail, express or freight. Primed cases and loaded cartridges must go by 
express or freight. Deliveries made promptly. Prices are net here—transportation 
charges are extra. No substitutions made. Terms: cash with order or C.O. D. Your 
money will be refunded at once if we do not have what you want. 


Two Dollars for N. R. A. Membership is an 
investment that pays 


“ALBERTSON” 


OF LEWES, DEL. 


Also Pays — 10% discount on all Sporting 
Equipment to N. R. A.’s only 


Marble’s Water-Procf Match Bex keeps 
matches dry, hoids e.ough for several 


J. R. MATTERN, JULIAN, PA. ee a 


by paia. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. - 3% 
———y ARMS « MPG. CO. 
502 Delta Avenue Giadstese, 
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ae 
see Censhun! 
N.R.A. Men, Here’s the Real Dope 
On Sights and Sighting 


This book explains the Lyman Principle of Rear 
Aperture Sighting from A to Z. It tells why a 
rear aperture sight, set close to the eye, is more 
accurate than an open rear; how it minimizes vari- 
ations in holding, and enables you to get a quicker 
and more accurate bead. It also shows Lyman 
Sights for American, foreign and remodeled foreign 
rifles, and helps you to select the sights best suited 
to your particular work or personal preference. 
Sent for 10c, coin or stamps. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
90 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


BETTER YOUR AIM 


At Last! 


A Really Efficient Gun Solvent 
Chloroil Solvent 


Wheelocks, one (top) dated, sale Nov. 20, 1924 


Firearms, Weapons, Books on Arms 


Part of a Great Collection to be Dispersed 
Thursday November 20, 1924 


From the Matchlock and Wheelock to the Fine Modern 
Sporting Rifle and Automatic Pistol, including 20 Colts with 
a Paterson Revolving Rifle, and a Double Sporting Rifle 
.45-70, like new, a Dragoon and a Confederate Colt; pair of 
Ball-butt Saxon Wheelocks, and a 4-bbl. pistol of very early 
date; over 60 pairs and Pistols in Cases, with handsome 
duelling sets; 50 lots of ‘‘Freaks,’’ an Apache Knuckle- 
Dagger rare ‘‘Harmonica’’ pistol; Trick and Trap Pistols; 
3-bbl. Underhammer Gun, a superb dated engraved Wheelock 
Sporting Gun, an extensive collection of rare books, ete. 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
No. 12 West 48th St. SaLs CONDUCTED BY W.S.Scort New York City 
Catalogues, profusely illustrated, 50c. Priced catalogues after the sale, $3 


Another BULL’S EYE added to the famous 
STAZON Kit. The result of years of research to 
eliminate after-corrosion. CHLOROIL is the only 
solvent on the market that will thoroughly remove 
smokeless powder residues, deposits or primer salts 
from the bore of firearms. If these are not removed 
from the bore of your gun, think of the damage 
that will result. Are you going to take a chance? 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia 
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Unequalled for cleaning your shotgun, rifle, 
revolveror pistol. Prevents rust. Use it always. 


For the working parts, get Hoppe’s Lubrica- 
ting Oil. Entirely new, supreme quality, in 
distinctive orange-and-black can. Ask your 
dealer. Write for free cleaning guide. 


Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2321 N. Sth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


O YOU want a super-rifle for the cartridge 
of your choice? Hoffman built-to-order 
rifles unquestionably exceed all others in 

accuracy, smooth shooting and easy handling 
where quick work is necessary. 

Taking the same ammunition as others of equal 
calibre, the Hoffman will increase your hits, kill 


Instructions in SS Zs quicker and give you more pleasure in the sport 


than any rifle you have ever carried. Built to 


Learning Accurate itinisteeen Toe special requirements in all calibres from the 


the fullest possibilities of .22 to the .505 Hoffman, the most powerful 


Pistol Shooting cnuelinnstibamanties. magazine rifle in the world. 


Tell us your favorite cartridge, outlining your 
preferences, and we will give you complete infor- 

By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas mation on the building of a rifle to suit your 
individual characteristics. 


Single copies and under ten, ee 
icteiiniendh diecmabiians THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY (‘Zaeri3z"saie"? 
New York Office, 25 Warren St. 7 - Capt. J. H. Portugal 


REPAIRING The facilities of our factory and skill of our gun builders assure you of prompt 

deliveries and finest workmanship on all repairs. Send us your Rifle, Shot- 

BY EXPERTS @un or Small Arms for repairs, alterations, reboring, stocking, remodelling, or 
blueing. Your full satisfaction is guaranteed. 


KEE »~»»~w»9§5D»D»" 


to Gunnery Sergeant John M. 
Thomas, Rifle Range Detach- 
ment. Parris Island, S. C. 


SPRINGFIELD SET TRIGGERS ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


Double Set Triggers fitted to your 
Springfield trigger guard, complete with 


Sear knock-off and Sear spring, $15.00. SAFARILAND LIMITED 


L. NUESSLEIN (Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
1117 14th St. Washington, D. C. Nairobi Kenya Colony 


OUTFIT BIG GAME EXPEDITIONS 


Immediate Xmas Money Write for pamphlet which gives full information. 
for NRA Clubs and Individual Members 


A special arrangement with our engravers 
enables us to offer engraved Christmas Cards, 
twenty to the box, retail price, $1 per set— 
and a splendid value at that price. 

To club secretaries or individual members 
enly—10 boxes or more, 75 cents each; 25 


6 Se Se om Soe Now READY—THE PERFECTION SCORE BOOK 


This is an excellent opportunity to raise Lieu 
funds in a legitimate manner. Orders, how- by s. Col. M. C. Mumma 


ever, must be placed immediately to insure 1924 Edition, specially arranged for The National Matches 


sams ae silos Single copy, 40 cents, postpaid; two for 75 cents 


1108 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. ECONOMY ADVERTISING COMPANY : IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 
T ments oupeorins in the classified columns of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
osal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text a: noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 


‘FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. z 


FOR SALE—Four-inch .38 Special, Smith & 
Wesson revolyer. Blued finish, new condition, 
$22. Krag carbine altered to sporter, pistol 
grip stock checkered, Lyman 34 rear sight, fair 
condition and accurate, $16. New Krag rifle 
barrel, outside slightly marred, $3. Ideal molds 
308278, 358311, 360271, $2 each. Ideal tools for 
.88 long Colt O. L. with mold attached, $2.50, 
for .30-40 Krag cartridge complete with neck 
reducing die and expanding chamber, with plugs 
308 and 311, $5; for .45 Colt revolver cartridge 
with special chamber for opening up mouths of 
shells, $3.50. Full length shell resizing die for 
.30-40 Krag shells, $2. .30 caliber steel cleaning 
rod, ball bearing handle, adapted for British and 
American attachments with British wire brush, 
$1.50. Ideal decapper and double adjustable 
chamber for .45 automatic cartridge, $1.50. 
E. Naramore, The Bridgeport Coach Lace Co., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 258 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—S. & W. .45 
Model 1917, in factory condition. Just received 
from factory a few months ago, with new 
Heiser holster, $25. Krag with new carbine 
stock and new rifle barrel rechambered by 
Niedner for pointed bullet. Marble’s new_re- 
ceiver rear and sheared gold bead front. Per- 
fect condition, fired only about fifty times with 
gilding metal bullets. With about 400 F. A. 
.04-07 new cases and 400 gilding metal bullets, 
$25, or will trade either of above for set of 
Government tools. Dunlap Roddey, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 249 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Stevens No. 368 
scope and No. 8 mounts, with blocks, tape and 
drill for mounting. Optically perfect, shows 
wear outside. Prepaid for $15. One Windgauge 
Vernier rear for Stevens Ideal rifle, prepaid for 
$2.75. One Savage .250-3000 lever action, Ly- 
man rear. Shows considerable wear but very 
accurate, prepaid $21.50. One Savage .25-20 
sporter, perfect inside, shows wear outside. 
Marble’s rear sight and 200 Hi-Speed Remington 
cartridges, $27. What have you to trade? 
Frank Ridgway, 512 West 6th St., Peru, _ 


FOR SALE—.45 Vion telescope, good condi- 
i Officers’ Model, 6-inch, new condition, 
$26.50. 6-power Weiss prism binoculars, $25. 
Model 10, 280 Ross, with Lyman 48 excellent 
condition, sporting rifle, with .380 soft point 
Winchester cartridges, $55. Winchester 52 with 
extra hand made straight stock, super accurate, 
has refinished run of 207 consecutive 10’s at 75 
feet, $30. J. A. Wade, Box 493, Sheridan, be 


FOR SALE—Krag carbine, with over 800 
cartridges, Marble’s supplemental cartridges, re- 
coil pad and Marble’s jointed cleaning rod. Gun 
is in same condition as when received from 
Arsenal. First money order for $25 take outfit. 
Eugene Smith, 185 Hubbard Ave., Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 259 


FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Sénd six cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
firearms. I am always anxious to buy 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, Jr., 336 West Philadelphia Street, 


York, Pennsylvania. B 


WANTED—Model 1917 S. & W. revolver, 
State lowest cash price. Ed. O. Hill, 5580a 


Etzel Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 304 


WANTED—Damaged and worn out modern 
guns, telescope sights, telescopes, camera lenses. 
Any condition. R, Giltenan, 501 W. 176th St., 


New York City. 247 


FOR SALE—Mauser rifle, .30-'06, Neidner 
barrel, 22-in. English handmade stock. Reload- 
ing tools, Lyman 48 rear, perfect condition. E. 


F. Pinnington, Box 582, Cobalt, Ontario. 303 


FOR SALE—S. & W. .45 1917, perfect, $16.75. 
Also Springfield 1903 .30-06, star-gauged, Win- 
chester 1912 pump, 12-gauge. Both nearly new; 
sell or trade either for Winchester automatic 
shotgun. L. Vanatta, Covington, Ohio. 254 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Rem. and Stevens 


12 ga.; Win. 25-35, 351, M. 52. 5A Scope; Smith 
Premier Typewriter No. 10; all fine shape 
cheap. WANT—12 ga. barrel Rem. auto; 40x 
scope; Lyman for Krag or Spfg.; 12 ga. Fox 
super; Spgf. for rough use, looks no object. J. 


E. Brownlee, Santa Fe, N. M. 302 


FOR SALE—Your choice of 3 auto. shotguns, 
in factory grease, never fired. 1 Rem. Model 11, 
$47.50; 1 Rem. Model 11, Raised R. C., $54.00; 
1 Winchester, $47.50. All 12 gauge and model 
choke 28-in. barrel. First money order gets 
them. Harry Davison, Box 76, New Franklin, 
Missouri. 305 


FOR SALE—One .30-06 Winchester Model 95 
Takedown, Lyman .38 rear sight, gold bead 
front. Barrel in excellent condition inside and 
out. Stock and receiver shows some use. A 
bargain for some one at $32.50. One Lyman 
No. 34 Springfield sight, new, first money order 
for $3.50 takes it. One .30-40 Ideal No. 3 special 
reloading set. ldeal shell resizing tool and Ideal 
bullet mold for same. Best offer gets outfit. 
Charles Hoffmeister, Imperial, Nebraska. 252 


FOR SALE—New Ottway 20x scope, $9. Also 
a 25x for $20; and a 30x 2% objective for $30. 
A pair of new 6x binoculars at $30. New Rem- 
ington, .30 cal. auto with Lyman sights, tools, 
molds, etc., $45. Single trigger, Ballard action, 
$10. New Peterson Winchester, $40. New 
Peterson Ballard, $60. New Neidner Ballard 
25-20 with tools, etc., $35. New B.S. A., $32.50. 
Union Hill Ballard with 23-in. barrel, 1-A Ly- 
man sight and scope bases, $30. S. & W. 38 
Spl. target gun, new, $28. New Remington .44 
cal. 10-in. barrel pistol by Barnes, $35. Five 
pre-war 9 mm. Haenal Mannlicher, $30. Fine 
22 L. R. Winchester Musket, $13. High-grade, 
30-06 Mauser with No. 48 sight, brand new, $50. 
Commercial .45 auto with belt, holster, 2 extra 
clips and 200 cartridges, $25. Brand new .35 
Whelen by Griffin & Howe, cost $225, with sling, 
rod and cartridges for $125. WANT—A double 
barrel shotgun, a National Match Springfield 
and a Ballard action must be A-1 condition. 
Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, N. Y. 306 


359 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN  FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large stock — reasonable 


prices! Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter- 
borough, N. H. e 


FOR SALE—Remington pump, trap grade, 12 
ga. 30-in. full choke matted barrel. Imported 
Walnut stock, straight grip 144% x24%x1\% 
Jostam pad, canvas case, cleaning-rod, crank 
condition, $55. Ithaca double No. 2 E. 12 ga. 
30-in. full anti-flinch pad, 7% pound stock, 14% 
x2%x1%, new condition, leather case and 
cleaning rod, $65. Krag Sporter fine checkered 
P. G. stock rubber butt band muzzle and Lyman 
No. 34 rear sights, 25-in. bbl. canvas case, Mar- 
ble rod and cleaner, 150 loads, fine condition, all 
for $25. .38 Colt Auto. 6-in, new condition, 
$43.25 grade, $30. .38 S. & W. Special 5-in. 
round butt ivory grips, flap holster, perfect, $24. 
44-40 Colt S. A. Army 7%-in. bbl. Winchester 
reloading tools good; inside almost perfect, 
$22.50. 22 Remington 12C checkered P. " 
stock, Lyman rear and Sheard gold bead front 
sights cleaning rod, $25. Marble ideal hunting 
knife, 51lin., looks like new, $1.25. Chas. Chester, 
Anna, Ill. 294 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Single barrel Baker 
sterling grade ejector trap gun, 12 ga., 30-in, 
compensating ventilated rib. Stock 14x1%x 
2% inches, positively perfect in every way, $100. 
Also S. & W. 22 Bechart model, 6-in. target 
sights, $25, new condition. Also Winchester 
single shot, set trigger, Lyman wind gauge 
sights, special nickel steel barrel, 32-20 cal. for 
the new Hi-Speed ammunition, perfect, $35. 
Also Winchester .32-40, 22-inch, nickel steel, 
Lyman sights, checkered stock and forearm, 
good as new, $35. Also Winchester 20 ga pump 
model 1912, fancy checked stock. Smooth for- 
end, perfect, $40. Also two Savage Auto. pis- 
tols, Circassian walnut, smooth stocks, speci- 
ally selected pistols, one 32 one 380, either, $25. 
M. S. Risley, 1515 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 296 


FOR SALE—One Henry rifle, condition good, 
action liner repaired. One fancy 1866 Win- 
chester, excellent condition, engraved brass re- 
ceiver. One Model 1860 Colt Army revolver, 
cal. .44, fine serviceable condition with original 
bel. and holster, was carried through the Civil 
War. Best offer takes these old relics. One 
Burnside breach loader pre-Civil War model, 
perfect condition. One 22 Winchester musket, 
L. R. No. 53 Lyman sight, $25. One 32-20 
Winchester single shot, Barrel B. O. action and 
stock, O. K., $5. Ideal reloading tool with 
bullet mold, $1. One pair 7-25 Weiss binocu- 
lars, $20. Reuben E. Brown, 124 Franklin Ave., 
Bend, Oregon. 295 


FOR SALE—Sempert & Krieghoff, Martini, 
28-in. round barrel, set triggers, pistol grip 
stock, engraved action, weight 7% Ibs. Cal. 
.22 W. C. F. One .22 long rifle cal. hammerless, 
falling block action, set triggers, top tang safety; 
28-in. octagon barrel, weight 8% Ibs. This rifle 
made by Kettner. One .22 W. C. F. single shot 
Winchester, Neidner 26-in. round barrel, cham- 
bering and loading tool by Koshollek, throated 
for the Koshollek .223 bullet. For complete 
description write. B. Van Bushkirk, 2514 Cor- 
nell Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 276 

FOR SALE—One pre-war star-gauged Spring- 
field, good condition, $30. Also one imported 
.22 L. R. match rifle, falling block action, mat- 
ted top, cheek piece and pistol grip, $35. L. A. 
Steinkoenig, 249 Hosea Ave., Cincinnatti, O 292 
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FOR SALE—Marlin .25-20 H. P. 28-in. octa- 
gon barrel, checkered forearm and pistol grip, 
J.yman sights, accurate and an ideal small game 
rifle, $30. Remington .22 short automatic, com- 
bination gold, ivory, and black bead front, Ly- 
man rear bore and action in good condition, 
bluing on outside shows wear. WILL TRADE 
FOR—Springfield ’06, Winchester 52 or other 
good .22 target rifle. Heavy shotgun for ducks 
No. 10 or No. 12 double or repeater. Above guns 
must be first-class inside. Will allow inspection 
and expect same. Give or take difference. Eric 
Tinsley, 423 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 274 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One .22 cal. Colt 
in excellent condition. 

Bluing slightly worn by holster. Bore and 
mechanism perfect. Heiser holster and Marble’s 
revolver rod included. WANT— 


Special or .38 S. & W. Special. Must be in ex- 
cellent condition. Mutual inspection privileges. 
. §. Leuchars, Deputy Clerk of Court, Great 
Falls, Mont. 291 
FOR SALE—Savage Model 1920, .250-300 
rifle selected stock, sling swivels, No. 54 Lyman 
Receiver, No. 16a Sheard gold bead, and No. 95 
Marble leaf sights, extra cocking-piece, main- 
spring and striker, perfect condition, $75 outfit. 
sell for $47. C. D. Baker, R. D. No. 7, Box 
No. 109, Schenectady, N. Y. 307 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—45 Double action 
Army Colt, remodeled for 32-20 cartridge, nickel 
steel 7%-in. barrel, square sole leather holster. 
Gun weighs 44 oz. Too heavy for me to carry, 
will sell for cost of remodeling, $40, or trade. 
Also have 414 Stevens, 22 short, fine condition, 
$10. F. A. Hodges, 1922 Genesee St., 

New York. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Bond mold No. 
3,111,000, new condition. Iver Johnson .32 
hammerless, accurate, 100 cartridges. 
Second gear for Ford, new, cost $65. High 
grade 5x7 camera, cost over $70. WANT— 
.32-20 or .38 revolver, 32-30 or .45 molds, or 
sporting stock for Springfield. C. E. Stewart, 
Box 638, Ellwood City, Pa. 


FOR SALE—wWinchester Carbine Model 95, 
cal. .30-06, barrel perfect inside, condition good 
outside. Two boxes Western open point high 
velocity cartridges. Lyman receiver peep and 
Sheard Gold Bead front sight. Bargain for $40. 
Roy F. Messinger, Bayfield, Wis. 290 


FOR SALE—Springfield sporting type, No. 
1,255,647, as issued except sling swivels re- 
moved, forearm and butt plate remodeled, in 
perfect shape, price $50. Sling and swivels in- 
cluded. Wm. A. Schmaltz, 818 River St., Al- 
pena, Mich. 298 


TRADE—For first money orders, absolutely 
factory new, perfect, Remington M-14, slide ac- 
tion, 30 and 32 calibers, $37.50, M-14%, 35 cal. 
carbine, $35. Ross M-10, 280, $75., Winchester 
M-10, 401 auto, $45., M-05, 35 auto, $32.50. C. 
P. Smith, P. O. Box 691, El Paso, Tex. 300 


FOR SALE OR TRADE— One Model 1903, 
caliber .30-’06, selected Springfield, slightly used, 
perfect condition, leather sling. Price $30. 140 
300-cal. soft point cartridges, Savage make. 
Price $7 for seven boxes. Albert Burks, Box 
191, New Franklin, Mo. 275 


FOR SALE—Seven mm. Mauser. 30 Krag 
Sporters. 25-20 Rept. tools) WANT—Bolt ac- 
tion Savage, binoculars, etc., or cash. Ship 
stamp. V. DeBarber, 811-lst North St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 277 


FOR SALE—.22 L. R. Remington Model 24 
automatic, with Maxim silencer, $22.50. .30-06 
Model of 1917, Remington with 100 cartridges, 
$27.50. R. M. Diener, Elkhart, Indiana. 310 


FOR SALE—One 475-2 Cordite double ele- 
phant rifles NEW, $275. Fully guaranteed. 
Capt. J. H. Portugal, Fenway Hall, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 293 


WANTED—Colt’s Bisley Model S. A. revolver, 
reasonable price, prefer 44 or 45 cal., 7%-in. 
barrel. L. W. Clark, 1559 Olive St., Eugene, 
Oregon. 299 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—tThree prime Fecker 
eyepieces for Winchester scope, new. WANT— 
Springfield, Lyman 48. H. R. Maxfield, New 
Hartford, Conn. 301 


FOR SALE—New Colt Machine Gun, caliber 
-30-’06, Tripod Mount; Feed Box and Ammuni- 
tion Belt. Any reasonable offer accepted. R. 
G. Rodman, Cherokee, Iowa. 269 


RIFLEMEN—Let me make a Sporter of your 
Krag Carbine; a fine job at a reasonable price. 
J. Russell Parkhill, East Wenatchee, Wash. 308 


FOR SALE—Over and under, 16 gauge, 8mm. 
high grade under-lever gun, new, $175. Spring- 
field Sporter, star-gauged (imported walnut 
stock), new, $75. B. Boese, 216 State St., Oil 
City, Pa. 271 


WANTED—<Arms and the Man November ist 
and December 15th, 1921. FOR SALE—Priced 
catalogs of sales of few famous collections of 
firearms and edge weapons. J. C. Harvey, 872 
Main St., Worcester, Mass. A 


FOR SALE—One Sporting Springfield 24-inch 
barrel, $50. One Sporting Springfield 30-inch 
barrel, $60. Both guns in perfect condition. 
W. R. McCay & Son, 39 Morton Street, New 
Castle, Pa. F 


WANTED—Springfield rifie action, magazine 
and guard complete, less stock and barrel of no 
importance. State condition and lowest price. 
R. A. Compton, Box No. 1, Balboa, C. Z., Pan- 
ama. 311 


FOR SALE—Two Revolutionary flintlock pis- 


tols, $7 each. Ideal reloading tools with molds, 
50-70, 44-40, almost new, $2 each. 38-40 Win- 
chester, good, $1.75. 28-30 Stevens mold, only 
$1. Francis W. Greene, Claremont, N. H. 289 


FOR SALE—One Model 52 Winchester and 
Stevens 368 Scope. Fired only 100 times, like 
new. Price $55. Will trade for good pump 12- 
gauge, 32-inch trap gun or single trap gun. 
Wm. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. G 


TRADE—tThree slide action, hammerless, .22 


caliber rifles, ivory front, Marble peep rear, 
hand-made, oil finished stocks on all. Trade 
one for .25 caliber, Marlin Model 27, rim fire, 
preferred. Describe fully. Earl L. Bradsher, 


716 Union St., Baton Rouge, La. 270 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—I. C. 8S. Architect's 
Reference Library (complete course in Drawing, 
Design, Building Construction), 11 volumes, 
new, cost $55, price $30 C. O. D., subject to 
examination, or trade for guns if in perfect 
condition. J. I. Davis, 4522 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 272 


FOR SALE—Pair of 20 bore Over and Under 


Boss guns in oak and leather case with canvas 
cover. Guns have been used one _ season. 
Straight hand stocks, single triggers. Complete 
details including patterns with various loads on 
request. R. F. Riggs, Western Cartridge Co., 
East Alton, IIl. 315 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Springfield, cal. .22 


L. R., with Neidner heavy straight taper barrel, 
28-in. Lyman 48 sight, Winchester scope blocks; 
Frankford Arsenal pistol grip stock checkered, 
rifle in new condition inside and out, weight 11 
pounds, will trade for a single shot rifle 22 cal. 
with Ballard action in like new condition. R. 


Mosteller, Box 975, Columbus, Ga. 309 


FOR SALE—One new .22 Savage Sporter 
equipped with Winchester (V) blocks and sling 
swivels, $15. This is a new gun. One .22 High- 
Power Savage rifie in fine condition, take down 
model, peep sight in rear, Lyman leaf sight on 
barrel and Sheard gold bead front sight. Price 
$22.50. W. Rohrbacher, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 313 


FOR SALE—,45 Colt auto, Al $15. 32-20 
Remington, 25, new, $25. 32-40 Stevens SS 
target rifle, Lyman sights, perfect $15. 16 ga. 
Smith Field, 28-in. model and full, pistol grip. 
case, just bought, $35. 9 M Luger, dated 1915, 
8-in. barrel, 880 sight, accuracy equals average 
rifle, perfect, $25. 32-20 Colt SA, perfect with 
special 71%4-in. target barrel fitted by Von Len- 
gerke and Antoine, new, . R. H. Lanfer- 
man, 7063 Greenview, Ave., Chicago, III. 273 


FOR SALE—Whelen .400 in perfect condition, 
targeted but never used, gold bead and_ivory 
front sight, Lyman 48 receiver, sling swivels, 
checkered pistol grip stock, 100 loaded car- 
tridges, 600 lubaloy bullets, 100 cases, acces- 
sories for Bond loading tool, for $175. Colt 
-45 automatic still in factory grease, with spare 
magazine, delivered for $30. Winchester 5-A 
cross hair scope, new, without mounts, for $27. 
Val. A. Fynn, 1334 Boatmen’s Bank -Bideg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 314 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OR SHIFT THE 


GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. Hun guns and 
near COLTS NEVER were found here. If you 
want to help fight the fanatics or BUY OR 
TRADE REAL GUNS with abosolute protection 
on 10% where 300 are kept on hand for your 
convenience in every TYPE with the cheapest 
RIGHT and the rest NEW SHIP YOUR STAMP 
inside. Can YOU imagine Coolidge or Dawes 
giving a fanatic $7,000 of OUR MONEY be- 
cause he was winged by an “enforcement (777) 
officer’? (777) Frankly, we cannot. D 
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FOR SALE—A real bargain. A model 1920 
bolt action Savage .300 cal. complete with No. 
54 Lyman sight (with disc), rubbed oil finish 
stock, 80 empty shells, cleaning tube (water), 
sling and swivels and one double adjustable 
chamber for the bond tool .300 cal. value $70, 
brand new, extremely accurate, fired only 80 
times, in absolute gun crank condition. First 
M. O. or bank draft for $57.50 gets it shipped 
prepaid. Gun too small in stock for me only 
reason for selling. Byron H. Jennings, Lorraine 
Apts., Anaconda, Montana. 


TRADE—Remington Model 24-22 short, Ly- 
man peep rear, checkered pistol grip and fore- 
arm, perfect inside and out. Ballard 38 ex. 
long rim or centre fire—fair. Krag sporting, 
turned down bolt handle, checkered pistol grip 


Watertown, South Dakota. 


tions, drop 1% 2% length 14, cheek piece on 


stock. The highest quality of English work- 
manship by these celebrated riflemakers, hun- 
dred rounds of copper nose 250 grain bullet. 
Muzzle velocity 2,500 f. s., energy 34.66 f. Ibs., 
a most accurate and reliable all round big game 
rifle in original condition as received from the 
makers. Sacrifice price $300. Henry Brace. 
11034 86th Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.316 


FOR SALE—Brand new De Luxe model 313 
Gibbs Mauser, highly engraved with game 
scenes, highest quality Circassian walnut stock, 
steel engraved butt plate with trap, steel en- 
graved pistol grip cap with trap, ivory bead 
front sight, three leaf flush folding rear sight 
500 yards, Lyman receiver sight, 26-inch barrel. 
sling swivels, stock made on American specifica- 


9% pounds. Extra fancy checkered stock, set 
trigger, shotgun butt. Peep sights and scope 
blocks. A bargain at $55. C. S. Landis, Box 
939, Wilmington, Del. 322 


FOR SALE—One featherweight take down 22 
Hi-Power Savage, Al shape, $25. One new Colt 
Auto. 22 cal. ivory sight, two magazines, holster 
and belt, $26. One Heusoldt 4 power scope, like 
new, $15. J. C. McAleer, 100 Lafayette St.. 
New York, N. Y. 325 


FOR SALE—Savage .30-.30 rifle, 26-inch half 
octagon barrel, checkered fore-end and. pistol 
grip, engraved receiver, with five-power Stev- 
ens scope—All in gun crank condition. Wm. 
J. P. Rich, 815 Buder Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 3223 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Have a Winchester 


dition which I will sell for $25, or trade for a 
-.45 Colt’s Army automatic in like condition. 
J. H. Atkins, Jr., Henderson, N. C. 32 


FOR SALE—Five cases of cartridges for 1906 
Springfield, Western make, $10 per case. One . 
1894 Winchester rifle, .32-40, shot about a hun- 
dred times, very good condition, $28. G. M. 
Atherholt, 2132 Proctor St., Port Arthur, Tex. E 


FOR SALE—Stevens No. 414 with No. 368 
scope mounted at factory, excellent condition, 
blueing somewhat worn on scope, $26, or rifle 
$15 scope $12. O. W. Hale, Wilmington, O. 347 


TRADE—.45 Colt S. A. in good condition for 
-45 Colt pistol. Heiser holster and belt goes 
with the .45 S. A. H. B. Morris, R. D. No. 3, 
Box 234 D, Tacoma, Wash. 31 


TRADE—Winchester, model 12, 30-inch full. 
matted-rib, 12-gauge, new and perfect. 
—Springfield Sporter in crank condition. Walter 
Ramby, Valley City, N. Dakota. 319 


TRADE—.45 Colt’s auto. in good condition 
for .38 Officer’s model Colt in like condition. 
J. T. Roberts, P. O. Box 218, Marathon, Texas. 

. 320 

WANTED—Trade “American Rifle’ by Whel- 
en, and “Experts on Guns and Shooting,” by 
Tesdale for complete Ideal .30-06 reloading tools. 
Ira Henderson, Cliffs, Wash. 2 


scope, “poth like brand new, 
P. A. Matteson, Bennington, Vermont. 


WANT—Label on box of Bannerman’s 56-52 
A 


Spencer ammunition. Box 


sion Gun Slings. Brand new. 
paid. S. J. Churchill, Biggsville, Ill. 
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REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES 


Two world’s record performances were made in 
the recent small bore matches at Camp Perry. Both 
performances were recorded by marksmen using 
the Model 52 Winchester. 


Virgil Richard compiled a score of 996 x 1000 
on the 10 targets that gave him victory in the 50 
yard aggregate, bettering his own world’s record 
by four points. Richard, incidentally, won eight 
of sixteen individual events. 

Ralph McGarity in the 200 yard aggregate scored 
125 consecutive bulls, of which 103 were in the V 
circle. The previous record was 52 bulls. This is 





the greatest shooting done on a small bore range. 


We congratulate both of these marksmen for their 
meritorious efforts. 

The Winchester model 52 dominated the range 
at Perry this fall just as it has in previous years— 
just as it does on all ranges where the .22 calibre 
rifle is shot. 

There are many reasons for this. One is that 
the Model 52 registers perfectly your best holding 
on the target. Another is that it is the best target 


rifle made. It is the rifle that puts you at your best. 
That is why Richard and McGarity shoot with it. 


Composite of McGaritp’s record breaking performance 
at 200 yards in which he shot 125 bulls in succession 
of which 103 were in the V circle. 





Composite of Richard’s 10 targets 
at 50 vards with iron sights. Score 
996 x 1000. 


VIRGIL RICHARD RALPH H. MC GARITY 


Besides guns and ammunition 
that are the world’s standard Win- 
chester manufactures the highest 
grade fishing tackle, pocket cut- 
lery, flashlights and batteries, ice 
skates, paints, tools, etc. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Argentina in defeating the U. S. 
Navy team in the competition .for 
the Argentine trophy on the Wake- 
field, Mass., range used cartridges 
loaded with the latest Winchester 
boat tail bullet. 





From the original drawing by 
Sgt. Burns—1//th Infantry. 


The Bridgehead 
at Dun-Sur-Meuse 


Did you ever watch a swimmer pull himself into a 
boat? First, strong fingers on the gunwale, then 
the head and shoulders raised, and, with a heave 
and a grunt, he is over the side. 


That’s what a bridgehead is! 


First the Engineers—laying their flooring over 
pontoons in the hell of bursting shrapnel and the 
deadly gas, then the advance guard of the Infantry, 
and finally the long lines of the Brigade or Division. 


The 5th Division accomplished the difficult feat of 
establishing a bridgehead at Dun-Sur-Meuse, on the 
eastern bank of the river, in the face of the deadly 
fire from the grimly-holding Boche. General 
Pershing called this operation “one of the most 
brilliant military feats in the history of the American 
Army in France.” 


The 11th Infantry, on the heights above the west- 
ern bank, for a time protected the crossing and 
later fought at the very peak of the advance until 
the Armistice was signed. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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DuPont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 
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